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ABSTRACT . ^ 

The articles in this document present ways in which 
teachers can teach ef f ectively ^ in classrooms made up of a more 
diverse population (in terms of ability) than has been the case in 
the recent past, when more s4applement al services were available 
outside the classroom. Topics of interest are working with smaller 
units in the teaching of reading, grouping for reading instruction, 
practical suggestions for upgrading a school's reading program, a 
meaningful language experience with fifth graders, games xn the^ 
classroom, ccm^juter-assisted instruction (CAI) and learning basic 
skills,' a report from a user of CAI, CAI and the teacher of the 
future, and instructional frames and other content games at the 
secondary level (with supplementary material) . (JH) T" 
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THE REIVlEDiAL READDIG TEACHER r 
THE SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHER? 
THE LEARNING DISABILITIES TEACHER? 

ANSWER: Provide for greater individual differences in the classroom 

. . . HOW?. . . See below. 
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8:15 a.m. reqisitration and COFFEE 

9:00 a.m. motivation techniques you can use to increase reading and language skills— Dr. Arthur Heilman 
TEN GROUPING PATTERNS FOR READING INSTRUCTION— Dr. Edward Fry 

3 SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS ' 

Q, USING COMPUTER AIDED INSTRUCTION FOR SPECIAL POPULATIONS 

There are some special interest groups in the State of New 
Jersey such as the urban population of the Newark 
Schools and the special educators of the deaf that are 
U3jr»g ot plan to usa CA) in the near future. Many other 
i'oecia! areas o! education could use CAI in Reading ir> 
su-rh areas as prisons. special education, remedial and su- 
perior student populations. 
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DR. MARTIN KLING 

Rutgers University 
Reading Center & 
DORIS SELUB 
Public Schools. 
Freeport. New York 



SECONDARY READING PROGRAMS NEED HELP 



OR. JOSEPHINE GOLDSMITH 

Rutgers College & 

DR. ARTHUR HEILMAN 



A recent survey of N.J. secondary schools found that only 
3% teach reading as part of the perscribed curriculum. 
This special interest group will have attendance limited to 
secondary teachers and administrators who want to do 
something about getting reading into the secondary school 
curricutuni. I! will discuss content and techniques of sec- 
ondary reading instruction, as well as valuO' judgment for 
school beards. 



C ELEMENTARY READING LESSONS EXTENDED TO CARE FOR A 
WIDER RANGE OF ABILITIES 



DR. JOSEPH ZELNICK 

Livingston College 
Rutgers University & 
DR. EDWARD FRY 



^ motivation techniques you con use to increose 
reading and language skills 



If indeed there is apt to be less help from special srirvice 
personnel now and in the future, this means that the regu- 
lar classroom teacher may have to adjust her methods. to 
accommodate wider differences ot ability. It might also 
mean thai reinaininq special personnel such as the reme- 
dial reading teacher niight have to engage in a different 
rote tending more toward aiding the classroom teacher 
with newer methods nnd materic-ils rather than in teaching 
five children at a time removed from the classroom for 40 
minutes. 



Dr. Heilman is a national .authority on 
teacher training in reading and is particu- 
larly well-known for his work m phonics, 
however. -he is currently concerned with 
"What do you do after you have given 
phonics instruction?" His answer »s to" 
us£ the classroom motivational tech-- 
niquos which he will tell you about at the 
conference 



DR. ARTHUR HEILMAN 

Pennsylvania State UniversKy 
Author of Principles and Practices of 
Teaching Reading and many other 
mate?ials. 



® ten grouping patterns for reading instruction 



Grouping practices range from the tradi- 
tional classroOv.i di\;ided into three 
groups to individualization, but here are 
some other suggestions you might try 
Removing children for remedial instruc- 
tion IS only one of the grouping aller na- 
tives ' 



DR. EDWARD FRY 

Rutgers University Reading Center 
Author of Reading for Classroom and 
Clinic and other materials. 



Special interest groups 

After the opening addresses the audience will split Into three special interest 
groups for the rest of the day. Each special interest group will be repeated once. 
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Cynthia Van Norden Peck 
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Martin Kling : 
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Doris Selub 
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Catherine M. Anelli 
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Josephine S. Goldsmith 
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Wc arc not nilvocat Ini; tliat .inyonc ho firctl. Hul 
llic cold h.irtl fnrtn nre that tliln year rlu're Is a ilrMnltr 
!t)irliiklng of all Klinls nf persniinel. Tin* Sporlnl Kdiu nr Ion 
movement \s liead^Mnig lnt«i '•mnliistrenrainf!" or j>uttln|\ luenl.illy 
retarded children Into ref.iilnr clasarnnina. TUIp I lunds are 
>olng cut. School budgets are falling at an alarm I nr. rate fn 
voters' revnlts. 

All thi.i adds up tn fewer supplcmenlary and spcMilal 
services. And 'It meauB mnre diverse children In the regular 
classroora. G 

Modern tencherfi used to meeting children wllliln ;i 
narrow age and ability band seem to forget the one-roiim 
sehrM>ls upon which this nation was hullt. Some of them .ip- 
pear to he unaware of nietho'il%, grouping, and in.'il or I a I s whleli 
can provide for a diversity of academic ahlllller;. 

Probably one-room schoo ihou.nes are not vinhle iot*<'^y, 
but It looks like we will have to llvo with more div«?rsirV < 
the next few years, het us prep^jre our classrooms for ll. 



April 1976 Kdw.ird Kry 
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WORKING WITH SMALLER UNITS IN THE 
TEACIIING OF READING 

ARTHUR W. HEILMAN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
It is well known to all of us that in recent years rc.ulin.| 
instruction in American schools has boon widely or i t , <: i /<•<) Tho 
fact that some critics start with erroneous premises and end up 
with biased and distorted views is of little consolnlion whefi we 
know that much of the criticism is warranted. In theory, it wC-uld 
appear that teachers of readin.) would be in a position to function 
best aa enLightened critics. However, we sometimes fnil to see 
the foreSt^ecause of the trees. Occasionally, we defend prac- 
tices simply because we have been following them for yearn and 
this seems to be some sort of justification for what wo do. „ n 

As teachers of reading, we do need to evaluate teachiriq 
practices in order to ascertain what we do to prospective learners 
as we go about teaching them to read. With this in mind wo wi 1 I 
Start with a premise which in essence is a eriticisn, of rending 
Instruction.' The pre^iise is that too^often our reading Insl ruc- 
tion falls to emphasize to students that, reading is a language 
proCess. When thi.s occurs, we fall to build on what the student 
brings to the classroom—namely his mastery of lan.j.iago. 

We fall to^transmU to children an apprec i a t ion of the 
power of language. W beauty of language, and ^he KIo|i|i^n that 
^^Tbe attained In language usage. In too many sehoo s reading i-s 
taught as a mechanical proces.s--a series of mechanical ^^.l s 
Many children fall to recreate the melody of language when thoy 
read They fail to grasp the fact that what they are . reading is 
language AS teachers we must remember that the onji- magic avail- 
able to the school Is language. Everything else ,s rote and 
ritual — a replay of "The Way It's Spozed to Be . 

Since many children do not have exciling growl hrprovoking 
exporlenres in learning to read, they do not deve op a f'^' 
lor more reading. At this point, wo have to ''^ ^ 

nroml'.e them a sort of "pie-ln-s.ky " in the "swcet-hy-and-by . We 
have built up quite a body of folklore about all t^io ,oys . happi- 
ness and SeU- fulfillment which accrues to child; en after thoy 
havehear'Ked' to read. Mfe in sthool.. so this folklore goes, 
domes pleasant and rewardi ng, a panorama ^ ' ^ . ^ ^ J 7" 

win read things that grab your minds, and fire your imagination, 
^his is a faHacy. of course, and children know it is. Frequently, 
reading In the school Is not an exhilarating, i nsp i r^i ng experience . 
Textbooks i. reading. sciT^o . social studies do not alway. oad 
children into mind-expanding journeys/ Reading assignments are 
not "frigates which bear them lands away. 

Recently a retired teacher of reading did some 
an.l wrote a little book called Chi Idren's Ansv^r s^ .to : _What ±s 
gLiS n?. Note ..ome of the ansli^TT^ fHth and sixth grade 
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pupils gave in response to this question. 

"Reading is putting letters together to make a word." 

"Heading is a subject in which you have a book which has 
storeys which you read. You also have a workbook whicli 
has something abbut the story which you read in the text- 
book. Also in your workbook you learn the vowjel sounds 

"Reading is a good th^g to do when you don't have ^yliiiii^ 
to do. " 

"You should reade all the time when you are not doing any- 
thing at all . " 

"Reading is to see something that has words in it and to 
pronounce them to your selves while you read it." 

•Reading is knowing the words better and learning the words 
better. " ^ ■ . 

"Reading is nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs , pronouns and 
plain words. It is a way of learning loads of words." 

"Reading is looking at a book or paVer and sounding out the 
letters and by doing what you are mjiking words. Making ^ 
those words a^ you go along is whatj is called reading-" 

The majority oi: children's resjbonses in this little book 
s|)owed that 'they viewed reading as a mechanistic process, a mean- 
ingless chore. For these children, afid for the schools that 
taught them, the actual process of learning to. read was a goal in 
itself. According to Dr. Jerome Brun^r in his speech to the 
I.R.A. in Detroit, learning the process of reading is not a self-* 
sustaining goal. He stated learning tb rend takes the child "out^ 
of the action" unless an intellectual component-:-^or meaning be- 
comes an integral part of the r^tivlty. 

\ Much the same point was made some years ago by Frcincis s,' 
Chase when he stated that two types of illiteracy threaten civili- 
zation! One is the nonreader, and the second he calls the higher 
illiticracy wherein people who can read are incapable of- thinking 
and feeling while they read." 

Fifth and sixth graders are not the only educational cas- 
ualties in our schools. Recently I gained some insight into how 
the school conditions college students to view reading, and how 
reading as practiced in our. schools leaves much to be desired. 
Working with a group of college students, all of whom were pro- 
spective secondary teachers, our objective was to illustrate the 
power of language and how serious reading affects our lives. The 
following impromptu assignment was given in class: 

"Assume that everything that has ever been written will 
disappear at the end of the hour. However, each of you 
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can priiiSoivG those i? ta » omfMitp; that have nifsint r.ftimM h i n<j l.o 
you. Wi'il.c arjy quotations or pas^^ngr.': »h«il. ynu *vfuil<l lil^e C 
to sec prosorved for fvitiirn qonorrU: icins . " 

The students sat and stared at each othcM and then at 
their iiotebooks. Sensing <j liit of a picihloin, iU was thcMi sug- 
gested that if the students could not actunHy guotr mntei ial Ihey 
could state it in their own words. To make a long sUiry shor! , 
more than half cf the class never did write anything. tiveryonc 
could have sjCmirarizecJ something from a texthook that they had read 
that week, but they knew this wasn't anything they would want to 
preserve for posterity. They could have also written Mic titles 
of plays and novels that they had i^'ecoived credit for reading in 
high school- and college, but it was very difficult for them to 
come up with a concept or statement from all <^>f this roadincj. 
•I'll is surprised us. These r.tudonts had a minimvini of M years of 
formal instruction^ had read thousands of hooks, and didnM have a 
single sentence to show for it. 

Wo stopped and discussed tliis otid situal inn and wf* sought 
for .expJanat ions. It was suggested that maybe this happening 
wasn't significant, but one got the impression that tlie filiulents 
thodglit it was. The question was raised aB to whether this could 
in any way be related to the recent doraanfla for relev.ance .in edu- 
cation. This thought had i.ot previously occurred to these pa r t i c- 
ular students because they hadn't realized tlie^ were like this. 
They had never really missed what their educatio'n had failed to 
provide them. 

Ilow do' we produce fiftli and sixth gi'Tders who define read- 
ing so niechanis t icall y and college students. who recall nothrny 
they have read that desorves tX) be preserved? In esscMice we I eacli 
beginning reading in such a way that children fail to rf!f:ri^a»e tlio 
melody of language. Vhey decode letters and words and do not ex-/ 
perience reading as a creative activity. Theti as soon as. they 
learn some of the mechanics of readinc), the school tlemands great 
quantities of reading, always assigning large' units of print. 
"Read chapter eight in social studies text , . cljapte r f i vt> in the ^ 
science text, f in i^h C^har lot te ' s Web and hand in a book reporl."c 
Later we hand out lengthy bibliographies and ask students lo read 
six novels on this list — "and read tliom cr i t i ca I ly "i'or Monday 
complete Acts I-IX of Ifamlet." ^ " 

. In essence we do not teath children how to mine a sentence 
or a paragraph, but we expect them to read chapters and books 
critically. obvit-^usly no one can read a hook or ctiapler criti- 
cally unless he can read sentences an^^ paragraphs that way. The 
school seems to have little time for analy^^ing the moaning of 
short passagtfw^Tf sprint becatise it is so hiisy assigning larger 
iinits. Tluis, much of our teaching behavior is se I f -de f r.a t i ng . - 

Having started with the i)remise thai there is something 
wrong with the way we teach reading, we torn now to a mfulest pro- 
posal that might have some merit. ^^^'^Y that a child in 
school, let him come in contact wit I7~a~bit of^jea^Tiifj J:hjit^^ 



something— that moves him . Help children rgaJ> analyze , iinder-- 
Stand> and appreciate sITorb passages of reading materia l, Obvi- 
ously the sample we select should be among the most incisive, 
most beautiful, inspiring and worthwhile utterances found in the. 
^ English language. ^ ' 

•1 

t- These will not be found in social studies, science, or 

mathematics tcxtbooki;. Nor will they come from basal readers, or 
even from the language experience stories developed in the class- 
room. They will. come from a longshoreman who said, 'Vlt is easier 
to love mankind than it is to lotve one's neighbor;" a poet speak- 
ing to hif? love saying, "I never think of you, but what some nev^i^ , 
virtue is born in me"; a recluse who suggested, "If a man does not 

' keep pace with l;is QOinpanions, perhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer." 

Some examples will come from children, many of whom have 
insights that' startle their teachers. The book that contained so 
M many ;nunda|ie responses from children relative to "What ir. Reading?" 
> also contained several definitions of readi,ng that have rarely 
' been equaled by adults or even committees of ackilts. One child 
wrote: 

V. 

"Reading is being in the story itself and you are flying' if 
they are f lying. That.'s what I think!" ^ 

Another said, "Reading is a language that the eyes hear." 

One student, whose behavior speaks well for his school ex- 
periences, launched into poetry; 

Reading ,is a baffeling case 

Reading, is a r.wift chase ^ ; 

Reading is fun! ^ ^ 

''J ■» 
In' reading you can jump the gun 
Reading i^y quite fun., 
Reading brings in the sun. 

Reading is all these things 

You can get anything ^S^^ 
from bounce to pings ^ 

Reading is great! \ 

These responses represent a creative use of language, 
They indicate a high degree of interaction between these children . 
as rpaders and the materials which they have read. It is highly 
unlikely that the school will ever completely dominate these read- 
ers. They have developed the ability to appreciate the beauty and 
power of language and they will never be satisfied with reading 
only the curricular materials of the school. Already they are 
marching to a different drummer. What we are interested in here 
is enlarging their number — providing experiences with language 
that result i n avid reading. 
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TIjc tttliool ytiar con£;iy|:s of approx lina I o I 1 HO rlay.s. AL 
least once ench day, atudenta should l>o invitocl to work with 
smaller unih^ of lanrjuage wlH.ch diffor considorahly f rojjij.A'hn t Ihoy 
have to read in textoooks. Wo need not dchntr as to wh i cli snmp los 
of reading we will use since so mfiny are availnblr. However, cfvory 
teacher should assemble his/her own prii^ite stock which is amondod ' 
frequently cis a result of his/her own reading. A ffjw rfprosonla- 
tive examples follow, . if 

, . 
"One great use of words is to hide our I l\uuf|h I s . " ^ 

**A journey of a tholfsand mi les begins wi th a si yg lo sL(^p , " 

"Somd^men see tliings as they are and ask, 'Why?' I rJrtNun 
%^ of things Jthat never were, and ask, 'Why not?'" 

J. "lie w{\o is afraid oT a thing gives it povjor over him," 

"Every man of learning eventually becomes his own Lrvicher." 

" Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere," 

"Each snow flake in an avalanche pleads not guilty," 

"A king cannot have a friend, a peasant can.** 

"Liberty yi 1 1 not perish as long as there is one voice Ihat 
will lend itself to the cause of freedom." r 

''As face answerth face in water, so the heart c^f man speak- 
e th man . " 

Thorough analysis of the most incisive paragraph available 
on a given issue can produce as much understan(ling as a forced 
march through entire chapter related to the topic. Iliptory is 
better understood from a study of the language which great mtm 
used at crucial moments in history than'from read ing voluminous 
ipomoirfi written later. Little r<»al understandintj of the signifi- 
cance of the American Revolution is conveyed bymost history texts 
as these allud to the Boston Tea Party, the Battle of Lexington, 
Paul "Revere* s TiJde, or Washington Crossing the Delaware. Students 
dese^rve t:o be introduced to the words of Thomas Paine, the revolu- 
tionary, who spoke to the Ameri'^an colonists riot in terms of "tax- 
a,tion '-rfithout representation," but- in Lerms of a dream ^pf freedom 
and justice. " . ■* . 

livery spot of the old world 

if! ovi^rrun with opfiression. 

Freedom has been hunted ^ round ^tiie g 1 f)be 

Asia-^d Africa have long oxpeMecrher. 

Europe regards her like a stranger, 

and England hath given her warning 

to depart . . _ 

O I rece i ve the f ugj t i ve , 

and prepare in time 
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^v'WlTT'l^tiHlPn ts ^^<.}Q ri" roN'^tioiiship botw(fon n riat ior\ "overrun 
with oppror,sion"--tliu noofl for "^Tn .inyUjni for mankind" nwd woiHn 
from Lincoln'^s SpconU lnaiujnrc-\) AcUlronn? 

' 4» . • ■ . ■ • 

On the occosion a 
corrc^sporuling to th'ir. four Yonbs nqo ^ . • ,^ ^ >~ 

v'all thouqlits wore anxiously di roc tod. • ; " 

to on inipondinq Mvii war. ' ' s " 

All drondpd it, ' 
all souqlit to avert it. ' . ^, , * 

While thP inaucjura'i address • -Vs. 
was boincj dolivorod from this place, * ,. 

dovotod oltoqcthor to s avir K[ the Union without 'wnr, 
insjjrqent agnnts were Tn thr^ city 
^•sookinq to do stroy > i^f 
wi thout wa r . . . 
botli parties dcprccotod wa^;» 

bnt one of them ^ ^ ^ ^. . . ^ . 

would make war 

rather than lot the nation survivo ■ 
and tiu> other would o ccept war 
rather than let It perish, 
and the war cam(< ... 

Wo£k^_ng With ]y 2P^^ 

Teaching the meanings of root words from La t in , c;reek , 
etc., is an oxcellont mothod of expand ing' concepts . This can 
never be accomplished by handing out 2 or 3'pag(^s of common roots 
and asking studf?nts to memori;^e this material. 

Wg stumbled on a backdoof ^PP^oach to learning roots and 
usiD,g such a l-ist. College students were given a lot of Greek and | 
Latin roots and askecK to coin n^w words by combining roots or a , 

• root .Tind ^^nother word. ThSt is» they were to mal:e up words not in 
the English language, but whos.e meanings could be deciphered when 
one knew the meanings of the roots involved. It was ama:^ing to 
soc'^the energy with which students approached this game. Practi- 
cally every studnht become involved, cind much wa^ learned about 
the meanings of root ({or^s from this simple exero-ise. Here are 
some of the word?; the studentf? coined: 

Psj /chesoother (psyche - mind)- (soother = one who soothes) - a 

psy'chiatr ist "'in 
PortemolrtTrnporte = to carry) (mortis r= dead) - a gall bear or 
sBTohomo (solo = alone) '(homo ^ man) - a lone man, a bacholo£ 

• Pi^che f rate r (psyche - mind, soul) (frater = brothej) - souJ_br_o_y,Gr 
Pi eudovisI^ (pseudo - false) (vision to see) ' a , miracje 
The rmoder m' (thermo = heat) (dcfm = skin) - heated skin or a 

sun bur n i i. i.u 

Pseud^de^' (pr^eudo - folse) (dont = dentures, teeth) - fcOsc^teoth 
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Thore oro hunOrijds of I nteroa L 1 119 wnys to tie ron<H luj. to 
laiujuage aevolopim?nt. In conclusion, only o fow hiqlUy mot ivi»trtn<i 
approaches can he Tnentionod--wi Lhovit Illustration: 
drcd (tlifferont meanings for the some word); analog ios Thnvo your 
class come up with ten to thirty (Ufferent "typos" such at; origin, 
synonyms, plurals, procesa, degree, character i:itit;, ar'i thmoncal , 
opposites, etc.); matching proverbs; "Ihilld n pagi?" from a kcinel 
sentenc e; play with newly coriTecT" wo rds or do tec^i n(j[ nui lji£jro|>i sjiis , 
Once a technique is IntroTluced*; let ITTe stu(i<?nts bulTT^iOthoi exer- 
cises. \\y all means lot them work in pairr^ or.leairs. Once •( he 
language? stajf,tg to flow do not interrupt it .to g<M hnek to the 
curriculum; 



H^fERKNCES 



1. Daniels, n. Perk. Children's answers U o: What is leading. 

New York: VantAge Press, Inc., 1969. 
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GROUPING FOR READING INSTRUCTION 

EDWARD FRY 
DIRECfORy READING CENTER 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

o 

It might bo well and good to know about teaching phonics , 
increasing vocabulary, or using basal readers; but every classroom 
teacher is faced with another very real problem,, "Mow do I organize 
my class?" Do you try to teach all 30 children at once or do you 
try to teach one child at a time? Hov/ did the children get into 
the class in the first place? Are they children of like age, or 
like ability, or like achievement? 

Research is not very conclusive about which type of group- 
ing is "best" but this does not mean that schools aren^\t continually 
trying out new .grouping arrangements . One grouping mighvt be favored 
over another be<:ause of the teacher's personality or "st^'le^," be- 
t^ause of the characteristics of the pupils, or because of ^ </ariety 
of other frictors such as the school or community values, school 
board wishes, or even popular trends. Changing from one grouping 
to another sometimes adds stimulation or new interest in the educa- 
tion process in general and reading lessons in particular. Since 
many of the elementary grouping plans so specifically revolve around 
reading abilities or reading instruction methods, it is quite appro- 
priate that they be discussed here. 

Most schools have a system of self-contained graded class - 
rooms containing one teacher and 25 to 35 ^si^ldren. The children 
progress one year or grade at a time. Acceleration (skipping) or 
retention (failure) is rare; hence, the teacher tends to get chil- 
dr,^ that are similar in one respect — age. This is sometimes called 
heterogeneous grouping because the students are dissimilar on most 
educational variables such as I.Q. or reading ability. Placement of 
students in classes on the basis of age has been called the birthday 
method of promotion . A more technical term is chronological ac^e 
grade placement or CAGP. Schools sometimes call this random group- 
ing because other than age, there is no plan pr policy behind it- 
Often, however, it is not truly random since some subconscious or 
accidental selection factors are involved - 

Schoo-ls which have more than one class per grade level might 
uses tracking or homogeneous grouping based on abi li ty . Bright stu- 
dents or high achievers (which, usually but not always, tend to be 
the same students)* arc placed together ip one room, wi-Hr separate 
placement of other students. La-rger schools might have three or 
four tracks or ability level groupings. One of the benefits of this 
type of grouping is that it tends to minimize the spread of abili- 
ties within groups. However, the grouping is never too exact since 
tests are inaccurate and children progress at different rates. It 
would not be unusual for a teacher of a fast third grade group to 
discover that some students were reading on third grade level, while 
another hr.d eighth grade reading ability. The same inexactitude and 
increased spread will show up in a slow group. 
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While tlier^:; arc advoatncjos for l)Olh the pupils aiul t hf» 
teacher in having a class that is iiKjro aMko and f:at) move it a 
similar peace, one of the drawb.icks is tli 'i\ihlrf»n (i{in*t like lo 
be identified as be long in cj to the slow -jj .,> m.-it. l^ci wIm t ytMi 

call it, they find out). Parents «jv>m»»t i im^s ohjccM whtMi their cliil- 
dren are placrec! in a slow group and arc known to nuikc voc: i r<>r<)us 
complaints, c Anothor problem in using tracking wi(h sc» 1 f -coiit.ai nc'tl 
classrooms is that when students arc snloctod on-tiK* l^asis of rc»€id- • 
ing ability, there may be a side divergenc:(? of al)ility in mathcinat - 
ics or other skills. Decause of this, some school s tliat Iiavc* sc I f - 
contained patterns avoid the problems of tracking and sottlo for 
the problems of random se lec t ion . Some schoo Is u,so h«?l c ro()cnc(.)ur; 
grouping in primary grades and homogeneous; groupin<j in i n tc r tuc-d i a t o 
grades. Research is i nconc .His i ve as to wliiTch method of gioupintj 
givf?s better reatJing results. 

Cluster grouping is a modification of hornotjnnpous grou[»in(j 
for ass ign ing children to classrooms (or at timt^s oven reading 
groups). Its aim is to cut down the range of d i f (,e i (Micer. but still 
not havo some of the disadvantages of conipletc bomcxjc^neous groupitui. 
^You might say that it is halfway between hc^terogcneous atid homo- 
geneous grouping. In a large scliool , students in a given grade 
might bo divided into six clifferent ability groups with group six 
being the best readers. The first teacher might get stuthMits in 
ability groups 1 through 4; tlie secfJnd teacher might cjet cliildren in 
groups 2 tlirough 5; and the tliird teaeher might gc;t children in 
groups 3 through 6. Thus, each classroom includes some pupils of 
greater ability and some of lesser ability, but noiu' includes the? 
full range. 

Within a classroom, the traditional tiiethod c^f groupitig is to 
have Uiree readin g groups . Two groups don't seem to providt? for t!H» 
spread of aTn Titles and might be a little large to work with. With 
four groups, there are sometimes organizational problt.'ms as well cis 
niore difficulty for most teachers in preparation, If you are us i tuj 
a basal r(.'ader s(>ries, thc^ teacher's manual will often give y(Mi iti- 
s t ruc.t i ons on how to group your children and will often piovicb^ 
progress tc!3ts on which you can make your >proy is i ona 1 i|riug) i ny I 
say -provisional" because any grouping should be^. f 1 i x i id e with a 
more or less continual shifting of indiviflual stiM<*nts from on<' 
group to another depending on their rate of prf^jress and need for 
rev i c^w. 

In the t radi t iona 1 class, most d i rect read i ng in5Vt rti<;t i on 
takes place within the groups. The children read aloud - 1 sibMitly 
out of tlieir books with cjuidance by tiie tea die r atul are as:, igned 
workbook i.-xerciscs which arc usually discussetl. or I'd em out of, a 
teacher prf»sorjtat ion of some new or ro^auglit skill. 

Some teachers regularly form si^Cfli il^_4^y£I\<r!:'\ ''^ . 

special skills groups for one ' 1 ir.r.on or'a scVios of lesn^Mis Wh ich 
cut acsoss t he regular reading grou[)S. Perliaps a teacher vi I I iden- 
tify a group students tliat neofl m<^r e lie I p \i ti short vowels, for 
whom sirrcial ler.snr»s may be des i gnc»d using cdiAits. audiovisual 
ec|uipment . supp I emtMi ^ a r y workbook pages', or teacher -m.ule sent work 
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exerci'^i'S or games. 

Another type of grouping that has been t,ried successfully in 
some school?; is the staggere d attendance plan in which half the 
0 class, for example, tho better roado^-, comes to school 45 minutes 
early"and leaves school 45 minutes eariy, while the other half of 
the class comer, to school 45 minutes later in the morning but stays 
45 minutes later. This gives the teacher a smaller group to work 
with during reading lessons, with more time for individual atter- 
tion . 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR UPGRADING 
A SCHOOL'S READING PROGRAM 

RICHARD WALTER 
KEAN COLLEGE OF NEW vJERSEY 



Recently I was asked why many cliildron rloii ' t rend as a 
recreational pastime- Perhaps one of t.l»e rriascius is tliat we don M: 
make reading attractive enough. Tiuo, wn teach readijicj, |)Ut do wo 
do it in such a way as to make it stand out in comparison tc-> otlior 
areas of the curriculum? Do kids look forward to tho ir-acting pn- . 
riod bedause it holds some' special enjoyment for tht»m? I think 
■jnot . We area's imply not getting students* at tc.Mi t ion , 

Hriving advanced this premise, I'd likn to discuss snmt^ 
possible reasons why wg haven't gotten kids' a I trMi t i on and r.omo 
sugges t ions f cir roinodyl ng this problem . The sul)jecTl s Whi ch will 
be discussotl ore: problems caused by dull books an<l nn i n t r* rcT i i nq 
assignments, and suggestions for ai:tivitics that will got and hold 
kids' attention. I'll also cons i de r^^soine technicjucs for building 
interest, a reward system to maintain interest, and some motiva- 
tional approachn^s that can result, in a total school coimni tmont to 
rcading.v 

First, lot's consider dull books and assignments. What do 
we do during the reading per iod tha t :. turns kids off? I would like 
to suggest that the reading material we give cliiulren is the num- 
ber one cause of their .^^''^dom. Many-basals are bad; the com- 
pl2sints voiced against ' ' ^re practically chichos. The insipid 
stories of blonde-hai rt\ . J-cheeked children visiting atypical 
grandparents, the i 1 lust ri-v, jons of black faces with Caucasian fea- 
tures, find the stilted and artificial language used are luit a few 
examples. . Such material will never get the at tent ion of our pu- 
pils for it is completely divorced from the' real, a f ter-schcTol 
world of children. Fairy talcs and saccharine vignottcys of 1 i f 
are no substitute for reality, and reality is what turns kids on. 
We can no longer afford to offer them less I IT roadincj is to be 
interesting in school, it must include those sub^ec-ts whic:h are 
Interesting after school. 

It's true that the new basals are better. Many of the 
previously mentioned objections have been removed, and many teach-, 
ers are fortunate enough to have the new editions to use. Those 
who don't bavQ new progL...ms must substitute or supplement wi tli the 
text books of real i ty - -newspapers , magaz i nes , and pa por -backed 
books. 

Nothing could be closer to reality than tlio current ovonts 
found in any newspaper. Many small town newspapers have a read- 
ability lovei of from fourth to sixth grade-, There is a plerlioia 
of materials available on how to use the ncwspr>p«;r daring the 
^reading period, and so this topic will not be pursued hero oxeept 
to say that ch i Idren wi i 1 of ton f ind a ncwspapo to read in homos 
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that arc void of books and magazines. Magazines which cater to 
pupil interests are an invaluable aid in motivating reluctant 
readers , and a magazine can be f,ound for every in teres t . What 
child would not be interested in reading a magazine which contains 
page a f ter page of i n teres t i ng in forma t ion about his persona 1 
hobby? 

Finally, paper-backed books are success ful . for a variety 
of reasons. First, to many children, the hard-backed book is a 
symbol of frustration and failure. Recall the eagerness wi tli 
which children receive th.e new reader in September. They. are in- 
structed to write THEIR name in THRIR BOOKS in ink so no one can 
take it from them. These books, they are told, will help them to 
become better readers. By June, the pupils hSve been fined for . 
marking in the SCHOOL'S book ("It's only yours to use, Johnny!") 
and he sullenly returns the book, glad to be freed from this hard, 
heavy volume which frustrated him for over nine months. 

Library books are not the answer, for this type of child 
will rarely clieck out a hard-backed library volume. It, too, is 
reminiscent of failure. It, too, holds the threat of fines for 
borrowers who are tardy in returning books, or who dirty them. 
Library books must be protected from younger sibling, and youthful 
activities. Also, frequently a pupil isn't able to get more than 
two library books without a note from his homeroom teacher. No. 
hard-backed books are not meaiit to be the companions of children. 

As' I once stood talking to a reading teacher in a school 
hallway, she nodded iu the direction of a youngster rambling down, 
the corridor. *'Thatp" she said, "is the dearest sight in the 
world," I was puzzled, having seen nothing which would have 
evoked such a statement. And then I saw iti Protruding from a 
rear pocket of the iad's jeans was a crumpled, dog-eared paper- 
backed book, and I understood perfectly. That book was the com- 
panion of that child. They traveled together; they were inst oara-. 
blp, and from the appearance of, that volurr, , they had been eth- 
er for (]uito awhile. Could that have happonerl with a hardbaCi ' I 
doubt it very much. 

Paperbacks are also successful because of children's need 
to possess thlncjs tliat they enjoy. Inner-city children in par- 
ticular, have a strong sense o f' possess ion , They have a commit- 
ment to road tliose paperbacks that they have selected. There is 
pride of ownership ..vyh ichcomer> from free choice — a feeling which 
is not to.be found in using hard-backed school books. 

Why not start paperbacked book clubs in your school if 
they don't already exint? Have paperbacked book fairs. Many com- 
panies will select appropriate books, do all the setting up and 
offer the school a percent of the profits. Let's get kids to se- 
lect and road books of their own choice. In the meantime, ask 
your school system For outdated books which aren't being used.- 
Select the best of the lot, rip the hard back covers off of them, 
and su::»stitutn covers made of colorful contact paper. Many books 
can be d isasseml)] ed into short stories and recovered. These can 
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be tossed irtto a new pins tic cjarbacjo cnn diul mailo avai I able for 
kids to read and stuff into thoir back pockets. If your school 
system has no oj d , books , start a neighborhood hook drive. A dit- 
toed message in each mailbox will let neiglibor hood rosidcMits know 
when you're coming. After pupils hayo col loctod all tlit? books, 
appropriate volumes can be selected and the CfivcMS removed as in 
the previously mentioned procedure. 

Once children are reading, another prol)loin {)ccurs . Toacli- 
ers like to have a way of checking on cliildren's r<^ading.' Tlu? 
usual method is to require a book report. Thus, pf?rhapr, unknow- 
ingly, teacliers liave levied a p<;nalty against rcacHncj. For tn*? - 
more hooks that are read, the more book roports thai, have to bo 
done. Witli these con.nequences , a child would bavo to hf} foolisli 
to read at all! Furthermore, tlie written book report forces a 
f:hild to put h is i n tii i t ive feelings into written form. For many 
children, the task of expressing intuitive feelinc|s or.jlly is dif- 
ficult enough; the task of putting these feelin*|s into writing is 
overshelmi ng . Granted, it may be desirable to have some mothcjd of 
checking a pupi 1 * s understanding of a book. Rut the methods cm- 
ployed should make children want to read, not create barriers to 
reading. The followipg suggestions for reporting oti books ari? 
certainly more enjoyable for children. 

Children enjoy making dioramas i 1 lu^i ti a t ing the books they 
have read. The diorama can depict the paL t of the book that thoy 
enjoy the most. Pupils with an artistic flair can c«)nstru»:li ino- 
" biles and explain ,to the class their ipeasons for selecting the 
components they did. Pupils who are verbally oriented may elect 
to act out the story in the style of a radio broadcast. Pupils 
who enjoy writing may wish to compose an article* about the book 
imitating a newspaper reporter's style of writing. Fl annt? I bon rd 
presentations are an enjoyable alternative for shy pupils who en- 
joy the comfovt of props while reporting. Pup{»et shows may also 
be performec^ using the theme of a book t^he pupil has road. 

Bilingual children may enjoy converting a portion of the 
book's dialogue into their own dialect and presenting it to the 
class. Collages are also an interesting substitute for written 
book reports. Perhaps one of the most enjoyable activities is the 
Shadow-play book rerX)rt. All that is needed is a 1 a rg^^ • bedsheet 
and a spotlight. The pupils act out parts of the booR" while tlie 
audience watches on. the other side of the sheet. Actors stand be- 
tween the light-and the sheet equipped with cardboard cutouts 
which Ci^n transform them into King Arthur on horseback, Cyrano, 
and a host of other characters. With this method, as well as with 
mfjny of tlie others presented, children have to work togetlier. 
This will get kids talking al)Out books, looking- for meaning in 
stories,., and discussing characters. In' the casie of the shadow- 
plays assisting students may have read the hook; other students 
may want to read the book as a result of having acted it out. 
Let's get kids thinking and talking about books! 

Further ideas may include a card catalog file for the room 
made of fi:?* cards and a shoe box. Pupils can add an annotated 
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card after reading o book. How about an "I Recommend" bulletin 
board on which pupils put signed file cards with the name of in- 
teresting books they've read along with short descriptions. Pu- 
pils may wish to add the names of several friends who they feel 
would, be interested in rending the book. Single page stories can 
be written; glued to card stock and cut into jigsaw puzzle-like 
parts.. Stored in envelopes these can be ass^fhbled and read dur- 
ing enrichment periods. 

Hopefully, at this point we have pupils reading non- 
threatening books and reporting "on them in enjoyable ways. I 
would now like to propose some methods of sustaining the results 
we have worked so hard to achieve. It is a fact that the most 
difficult pupils to motivate are the ones that need it the most 
the remedial readers, I would like to propose an extrinsic reward 
system which, will motivate these pupils, as well as other children. 
.Many teachers wince at the- thought of extrinsically rewarding chil- 
dren, staj:ing that children should achieve for their own. sel f-sat- 
isfaction"'. This is not only contrary to our country's life style, 
it is somewhat naive. Furthermore, much of the research done on 
extrinsic motivation is supportive. Extrinsic reward is a very . 
important part of everyone's out-of-school life. Thus,, by denying 
extrinsic reward, we are creating, again, a,, less th^n real situa- 
tion. "'^r example, preschoolers will be visited by Santa if they 
behcT ,1 year, they will get desert for eating their vegetables, 
and L lilowed to go on shopping trips if they behave appropriate- 
ly in the stores. At home, schooL age children are granted addi- 
tional time to watch television if homework is finished. They may 
receive spendincj money for doing chores and get. a dollar for each 
A on their report cards. But they receive no such rew^irds at 
school. There is no logical reason for denying underachieving 
children (who" are already denied success) some tangible reward for 
accomplishment. A child who is rewarded for accomplishment has a 
willingness to try and- will travel a one-way roa-i to success. A 
lack of reward leads to self-doubt, a lack of success, _ and the 
eventual failure syndrome with which we are so familiar. 

Extrinsic reward can take many forms in reading', but ini- 
tially, reward should be immediate and. tangible. Food, certifi- 
cates, badges, and stars will delight -youngs ters . With older 
children, rewards can be delayed for several days or a week. The 
use of credits or tokens redeemable o^n^^riday will make the job of 
rewarding a bit easier for the teacher. At the end of the week 
tokens can be redeemed for q^ikes, prizes, or privileges. Eventu- 
ally, rewards which need to be replenished can be replaced with re- 
usable rewards such as charts and graphs to indicate success. Each 
success would be added cumulatively to the priqr one to show con 
tinual growth. A large, wide-mouthed, half-gallon jar can be 
turned into a Reward Jar filled with fortune coo.kie-like slips of 
paper granting privileges and rewards. The child is rewarded by 
allowing him to withdraw a slip and read it to the class. Ter- 
mission to be line leader, get an extra drink at the water foun- 
tain, have an extra five minutes of recess are exciting rewards 
"for kids. 
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Competition .is a hccTlthy way of spnrkinq int(?ror,t. .Rooms 
can compete with each other in reading -oriented contests^ Uc?«ifMng 
trees can be built of chicken wire and stuffed. with tissun for 
bark. As a pupil finishes a book, a paper leaf can he added tn 
the tree complete with book title and the reader's name. DifftM- c 
ent colored leaves can indicate biographies, fiction, and otiicjr 
types of books. At the end of the semester, all the Rending Trees 
can be displayed at an assembly with prizes awarded to the troo 
with the ihost leaves. Many schools receive lunch room milk in 
small plastic bottles. These can be strung on a rope, pointed and 
decorated to form a bookworm. As each child finishes o book, he 
can add a section to the worm complete with his nome «ind book ti- 
tle. In the event such containers are not avnil«ible, round ont- 
meal or salt containers can be suhstibuted. Rooms c.nn then com- 
pete for the longest bookworm. „ 

The previous suggestions will be much more effective if 
there is a total school commitment to reading. The following sug- 
gestions involve the principal and help to project tlie imnge of a 
school that has made such a commitment to reading. 

In the lower grades, membership in reading clubs c<in' he an 
excellent motivator. Clubs can be established to provide achieve- 
ment goals. Thus, primary pupils can be offered membership in the? 
"Five Minute Sight Word Club." Membership is granted to those pu- 
pils who can successfully read all 200 Dolch Sight Words in five ^ 
minutes. Celluloid lapel badges, properly enscribed and worn daily 
by club members wilJt help to motivate others to try out for momber- 
ship. Members 'In" the Five Minute .Sight Word Club can be offered 
membei^9hTp''in the Three Minute Club. Regardless of the club nnme, 
►^the'namos of the members should be enscribed on an attractive 
plaque or scroll at an ass^embly as the pri nc ipa 1 pi ns on the Uipo.i 
badge. Granted, this will/ take up some school time, but not as 
much time as remedial attempts to accomplish t:he same skill devel- 
opment. 

Pupils who have read interesting books .^ofTT'lippl y to joi n 
the PA Book Club. These students can be_£;«i-Gc t ed by their teacher 
to present a short book. reporboycr-tfT^ Public Address system fol- 
lowing the principal's apnouneoments. Readers may also work to- 
ward joining the \SX>'Tf6ok Club." Membership in this Qjlub can he 
conferred otjo^r^'emester at an assembly to those pupils who have- 
s»n cfisa^trrry read, and reported on, 50 hooks. Appropriate csrtif- 
--4cciteR will make this an event to aspire to and remember. 

Older pupils whose skills are increasing can join the 
Readers Club, an organization of pupils who volunteer to read in 
lower grade children far their own practice and to enrich the lives 
of younger children. The possibilities are many and only a little 
imagination is needed to g(?i^ate more ideas. 

In conclusion, the W^lementat ion of these ideas should re- 
sult in an increase of interest in reading. Jiy obtaining a total 
commitment toward rending^^'n your school , everyone wil 1 benefit. 
The investment is minimal and the rewards most satisfying. 
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• "HANDS OFF!"-A MEANINGFUL LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

JOSEPH ZELNICK 
LIVINGSTON COLLEGE 

At first, Arlene Cummins was really elated . This was her 

first teachinq job. The fifth grade teacher in this urban school 

had to take an emergency leave in February. Arlene was chosen for 
the position . ( 

Now, four weeks later, Ms. Cummins began to have doubts 
about her "good luck," This class was different from the one she 
had as a practice teacher. That group was highly motivated. The 
pupils were reading on grade level. They could work independently. 

By contrast, this <^roup was almost the complete opposite. 
Most of the pupils- were two air more years below grade level in . 
reading. The criterion tests administered in September showed poor 
mastery in all areas; the pupils had short attention spans.. They 
did not hid-s^-^their dislike for reading, or writing for that matter. 
There was a scarcity of materials — no kits of any kind with which 
to individualize instruction, not enough basal readers (copyright 
1950)— just a few old, beaten workbooks. Ms. Cummins eargerly a- 
waited snow days and in-service days (the latter because they were 
half-days for the pupils). . 

Then, one night, while lying restlessly in bed..,and; bemoan- 
ing her fate, an idea came to Ms. Cummins. She;. reTtfembered a dis- 
cussion about language experience in her...undergraduate methodology 
class The language experience approach was based on the premise 
that reading is really talk just written down. It utilized chil- 
dren's oral language as well as their interests and experiences. 
But, as Ms. Cummins remembered, it was used mainly by primary 
teachers. Could it work with seemingly sophisticated and uninter- 
ested fifth graders? Nothing else had really worked up to this 
point. Why not give it a try? ' . - 

Ms. cummins contacted this writer for sugger.tiions . The 
following modus operandi evolved: She read aloud to the ^ gr^yp-. ---7^ 
•*One Alaska Night," an adventure selection from a Reaggr- s Di9es_t, 
Sk ill Builder . For the first time in weeks , tji^-students sat ^ 
quietly and seemed interested. Just bfjfor-cr the climax came, she . 
stopped. , ---^^ " 

; "Who knpws how'^he story will end?" -Excitement erupted as^ 

a do7.<?.a.-ha-h'cTs'went up. 

• "I have an ending." 

"Mine Is better." . _ 

"Listen to this one," 
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Each Jsiiggcs t ion reflected imagination »ind creativity. Some- 
were morbid enougli to remind Ms. Cummins of violon<:o on TV shows. 

At this ^polnt, shf» siHjgostod that the pupils reconstruct 
the atory in their own words along wUh an oiiqin«il tMvdini|. 

"Let'B write it toqetlier," she said. 



•*We don't like to write." 

"We can* t^ spell. " 

"CK.,** Ms. Cummins replied, 
say, and I will write." 



"Von to>l mo what you want to 



Ms. Cummin^wrote the following story on the chalkhoard as 
the pupils dictated: 

She opened the- door and saw a man with no hands. 
She tried to scream, but she couldn't because sho wtis 
friqhte.ied . 

She ran away, but he caught her and got her. 

She tripped on a log. 

The man took her back to the cabin. 

lie saifl to her, T want your hands." 

lie chopped off her hands and took her blootl. 

And she d ied . 

Her husband came to look for her. 
Ho found her dead in the woods. 

Now , a few in teres ti ng things began to hnppon . Car los , _ who 
usually complained about doing anything, offered to road the story 
aloud. Guy wanted to hear the real ending from the book, Curtiss> 
was copying the story from the chalkboard. Regina and G^i Ihorto 
wanted to draw pictures -of the story, 

t . 

Ms. Cummins brought the group togotlior*. 

"Let'sair copy the story from t)>e boartl," ::he su<ifjes to<i . 
"Why?** . ^ 

"For two reasons. This will. be the first storry in a book - 
that each of you will make.' Also, I wonld like yon to put your own 
„Litle on the story. Then we wi.il comparo titles." (A quick lossgn 
i n mai n idea. ) 

Except for an occasional remark or question, silence pre- 
vailed onc6 mc^re as the pupils wrote. When they f i n i slu^d , titles 
were compared, and a vote was taken on the best one. They docidefl 
on "Hands Off?" 

Ms. Cummins now felt: that she had now had a meaningful base 
fbi' skill development and. fpMow-up activities., Tlie experience 
story waa .i,y|>od with enough copies for -everyone in the <ironp. The 
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pupils were impressed and [fleased to see their work in "print." 

The following activities emerged: 

Comprehension . A cloze exercise was constructed in which every 
fifth word was deleted and replaced with a blank space. , 
The students filled in the blanks. Even though the story 
was familiar to them, there were differences in inserted . 
words* A lively discussion about these differences ensued. 



Word' Recognition , 
as. 



'Find a word in the story which means the same 

yell " (scream) * » * 

scared (frightened) 
cu t (chopped ) 
forest (woods) " 

Phonics. The criterion tests indicated, among^other things , that 
the pupils needed practice with blends and digraphs. The 
following exercise evolved. " 

"Find words from the story that stairt with the sai^e sounds 
as these words: 



friend (frightened ) 
truck (tripped ) 
church (chopped ) " 



The pupils th-en supplied words of their own which had the 
same beginning sounds. 

Word Structure. After a brief discussion on the meaning of present 
and post tenses, the t5upi,ls listed all .of the words in the 
story which indicated past actions. These words were then 
compared for similarities and differences endings as well 
as sounds . * : • 

Follow-U p Activities . Tf\e pupids were interested enough in the ex- 

" perience to carfy on, in different ways. Emmett offered to 

read tke original story to a rourth grade class. Regina 
and Gilf%1»to continued with their drawings. Bobby . began to. 
browst:- through the Reader's Digest book for other selec- 
tions. Ms. Cummins did. the same thing, now that. she found 
a way to motivate her pupils to read. and write. 
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ARE YOU "GAME"?-'-GAMES IN THE CLASSROOM 

CYNTHIA VAN NORDEN PECK 
SUMMIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

I 

It has f i na 1 ly^!ia'ppenoa . Television is lc^:ai:h i luj , not iiK»ro!y 
hypnot i z ing our chi Idren I Mow c-nn you, t*i cl ass room t (raclinr , p(-»r>s i - 
bly hope to compete with tlie learn ing jinql^es aiu! a i p!wil>i»t conuiKT- 
clals on Sesame Street and Electric Company? Don't give up hop**. 
You CAN beat the system! What it all boils down t(^ is this: h"W 
innovative are you in yovr own ciassroom? What 'do you (lo to at- 
tract and hold the attention of the* many stiKlcnts in your class-- 
othe blase, the indifferent, the "slow learner," the unrlf?rach iovor , 
the behavior problem, and yes, even the normal boy or girl who i J? 
often the neglected child in today's classrooms? Tlio fact is that 
the odds, for success are in your favor if you only apply what you 
know about children outs ide of school to the learnincj nituation 
ins ide school. This can bring about dramatic cliangt^s in the ;itli~ 
tudcs of your' youngsters, and even, perhtlps, change your own toward 
them. • , 

Mave you ever ^watched a group of children playing a cjaino? 
Whether on the playground with many on a team, or indoorr. atound a 
^ deck of cards or a game board, there seems to bo universal appeal 
in games. Children and adults <of all ages become caught up in the 
intricacies and intrigue of varied rules and ponaltion, and in win- 
ning or losing. 

Commercial games for home use have be(>n on the mark*'*: for 
yeard, but commorci/il ly prepared, games lab led ,|^^r "edncat ioiia I ■ use 
are just coming into thei r/pwh j^^- Available in elaborate kits nr 
s ingle units, these devices teach and reinforce evorytfiing from 
consonants and political theory to math facts'^■ . 

*"Dut," you cry, "when do I have time to toacii games? 1 
hardly have hours enough in the day to teach tlu.* subject matter for 
which I'm responsible!" Y^^s , true. Gaines have rules an(I rules mu'st 
be understood in order to make the gariie worthwhile. Wliat i5 the 
solution? Part of the answer lies in .the atniospliere we as teachers 
construct for our chi Idren . Vihen learning is fun and ntjn threa ton- 
iiV^, it naturally takes plac<? an^ fe.ar of f^ailure diminishes. When 
teacher talk is 4essened and pupil talk is va I ued..-.<inrl oncouratjod, a 
t ic h~ ea r n Trig a t mos^ he Fe d eve 1 op s . Children a n d ^ 1 1? *-k:! i f > r s w i i o f r e 1 
free enough to benefit from their mistakes and proc^ood t.hrf)uyh the 
maze of trial and error which _is the learning [)rocer;s have iJn I imi tod 
possibilities and excit<^ment ahead of them! 

Perbapr; the best way to recognize tlie intrinsic value in 
games as reinforce.rs ancl leaching devices is t.o i ntrnclucr? l.h<»ni vf»ry 
s 1 ow ly i nto the rcMit i no al reafly es tab 1 i shed i i» your own c J assro(?ni . 
A math g.'ime, offered aV; a free choice in a learning cont**r, might . 
re(|uire no actual teacher-time at all if clear, concise rules for 



play accompai'iy it on a parof ul ly . P^i" t^*? card. Har 
way, the gamG serves more than one objective~-reinl 



Handled in this 

^ iforcement of a 

Wth concept and the development of sequence and organization in 
the reading act! As the chi Idren become proficient in one game, 
another can be introduced to teach or reinforce concepts in another 
subject area. 

While commercial ^ames serve a valuable purpose, often 
teacher-made games are more effective, as they <can be made to focus 
on a single objective of your own choosing. As you become involved 
in the. theory of games, you will think of endless possibilities to 
illustrate a learning concept. A few rulcs^^to^keep^-in mind, how- 
ever, may be of help to you. — ' ' — ~ 

1. JDo-ve-lop^your^ game around a popular theme <ippropri-atc' 
-feo-th-^grade level, i.e., Disney World, PeanuJ:S_:characters , Baseball 

World Series, Jungle Animals, etc- 

2. Jon*t be arbitrary about rules. Let the players estab- 
lish their own table rules according to the way they see the game. 

^ . 

3. You don't have to be ^n artist to make ^ good game, but 
be artistic— that is, use bright, bold colors, and neat lettering 
W^ere^^c^sary . Children are a^^tracted to the attractive! 

4. If you value your efforts at all, buy some clear plastic 
'covering with adhesive on one side and cover you^ cards or game 

board. This greatly decreases wear and tear and adds irife to your 
materials. 

S Don't overwhelm your students with too" many games at 
once Make sure that each game you introduce is thoroughly under-- 
stood and utilized by all before a' new one appears- After you have 
made several available, they wi H. develop , favor i tes , and this is as 
^ it ' should be: However--,--at iS-Tb'ettQr to have a- few well-understood 
and enjoyed games in your room t^an many whose full value and poten- 
tial has never been significantly developed. j> • 

' Following arc several id'^Qs that I have gleaned from col- 
leagues, students, and books over the years, as well as some - I have 
made myself. None are fixed permanently in their present forr.i— all 
may be adapt-cd to another subject or a different grade level once 
the basic operation Cf , the game understood. ^ ; 

I. comic Stri p numm y-:-a card game for 2 to 4 players, grades 1 to 6 



1 Cut out 10 four-frame comic strips from the dally news- 
paper and " then cut them apart. Peanuts, B,^c., Dagwood, and Pogo, 
which is especially good for old^r students, are good ones to start 
with. ^ — \ 

2. Cut 20 4" X 3" solid, colored index cards in half 
(2" X '3")'- Mount one frame of ! the fourVframe comi'c strip on each 
card ne^r.the top right so it wiM be .^sy to ..V^'^^ ^^^J^ ^" ^.f 
hand wi^W.other cards. When you are done, you wiU have 40 small 
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"pl^aylnq canls. " 

3 . Number the four cards boloiKji nq lit) t In* f i i .st sf'^r rf* * ^ • 
Do the same with the other nine sets^, nuniborirui l hnm f x nu\ I to 10^. 
You wiJl hay<r fdur number twos^ threes, otc. 

The Play > . ' ' 

1. One player deals out four cards to each playf?r. 'Ilio ro 
mainder form a draw pile in the center with the top card face up - 
next to the pile. 

• ^ ■ 

^2. Played like Rummy, the player to the left of l.h<? doaler 
either draws a now card from th*o top of the deck or pick;? up the 
card from the ^liscard jnle. His turn is over when ho dinoards. 

3. ^ The object of the ga;ne is to acciimulatc four cards 
whicli form a siiagle comic strip and lay them rjfiwu i» ,.y]p__^i.9E.Fri:A 
sequence, discarding tTtt? d raw card . ' Thefirst one^.to fiilfill both 
these stipulations is the winner. ■ • 

Note. I have numbered t;he packs as it makes play easier for yournj 
Vchildren. However, yon may wish to make the gatib.ering of the com- 
plete four-frame comic strip totally dependent on identifying the 
charae«ters in the pictures as Well '^s the story line featured. It 
is up to you to try out and decide on the method ^b(?st suited t.o 
N your c i ass . 

II. Syl lablo" Race - - for 2 to 4 playr?;i6, any grade. . ^ 

1. Make four separate wigijle-KOrm playing boards, abojit. 4 

. inches "wide md 24 inches long. Y'^n vm U need show the segments 
on the worm, as each segment repL'es^mts a move,. Make at l(vTSt 20 
segments on each worm, along with a comical face.. A Funny hat with 
flowers or a bow tie will add to the gamd's attract ior*. 

2. Make a deck of playing-cards, at least. 40, with one, 
two, three, or four, syllable words on them. . Depending on your ob- 
jective, theiv/ords could be slight words to be learner]^ or phonetic 
wcJrds to be sounded out. 

3. ^u will- need a* marker for each player, T buy^noxpen- 
sive molded plastic dinosaurs and racing cars to be iJsed as playjng 
pieceSf but a coin or a square of colored paper will do just as 



The^ P lay 

' V. P-ach child choses a card from the face-dt^wn deck. The 
one with the card having the most syllables in the worrl on i t goes 
first, lie draws a card from the top of the deck and pronounces it, 
then tells tibw many syllablcts he hears in the word. If the other 
players- agree wi th his answer, be advances one segment for each 

26 , - 



syllable in tho word he idontifiod. 

2. Play proceeds trom child to child, cT s each -d raws a card 
and identifies the number. of syllabi cs he hears in his word, and ad- 
vances on_his own playing board accordingly. The first^cfiild to 

-land on tho^ Jiend of his- own worm wins the game. A word witli the 
- ex^act "number of syllables necessary to land on the head must be 
drawn in order to go out. 

3. In constructing the game, you may add penalty cards to 
the deck, such ar, "move backward one space for each syllable on the 
next word you draw," pr "lose your next turn." This adds to the ap- 
peal of a game. 



III. 



Sy nony m Rumm y - 



-a card game for 2 to 
dents . 



4 intermediate level stu- 



■ 1. Once you have made this game for your students , they may 
want to create their own game decks. They will need to be intro- 
duced to a thesaurus or be reasonably proficient in dictionary 
skills. 

2. Make .15 sets of three cards per set, using solid colored 
unlinod filn cards (3 x 6) cut in half (2.x 3). Each set of tliree 
cards will contain three synonyms, one per card, and the same sen- 
tence that makes sense, for all' three words. 



The P lay 

SI. Deal out six cards to each player. Put the remaining 
cards in the middle of the table and ti^rn -the top one face up in 
the discard pile. . . 



2. Tfie first player either draws from the deck or Crc>m the 
discard pile in an effort to secure three synonums , . then discards- a 
card. 

3. The object of the game is to hold .and lay down two sets 
of three synonums each, and then discard the remaining card. The 
first player who succeeds is the winner. 

Note. This game may be adapted to any grade by using easy or more 
dTTficult" synr)nvrTis and sentences. A variation might be to use a 
-root word wi th. threo d if fercnt structural- end ings and three dif- 
ferent , yot simi lar , endi ng^^ . 



IV Tno n.-bl-m-Solvinq GamQ--an affective values game for the 

-: internediatG grad^.^?^r 2 to ^ playnrs. 

L You will need to make a piaying board consisting of a 
path dividr-d intci:^ 30-40 spaces with a =;t:arting and end;ng^oint. 
Your thome will suggest tho kind of path. For example, i f y.ou use 
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-^Snoopr-^nd his qanVas your thomo, you mi.il.t hav-- hi s clo.ihoi.r..^ nt 
one end of tho g.mo board and n big bono ot Uu- ' ' " 

thc'qoal sought. In addition, you will neod to .nnk.. a ,I..ck "f 
containing values problems appropriate to the cjtado you arc lo,.h.m 
a°d the maturity of your class. Problems nuc,h. r.un<,c^nt 
fron^ interactions in your own room or from probloms .-onm.nn to I ho 
nn^leve! For example, a card might read "What do y.n, cons>der__to 
bi'a reasonable responsibility for you to have around y";-; 
or "What would you. do if your be.st friend askod you ^' ^^'j"" ^ 

on an arithmetic test?" Others miqht include ho l"'^' ^ " 
white lios, or followinlj one's own dictates ra Lho r t han fo 1 1 nw i n 
tho crowd. The idea i -s to force a value iud<,.".-"l from the play.M 
whose turn i t is. . • 

The^^aqy ^ 

1 The first player draws a card from the values deck,. , 
reads i t , ' cons iders the problem, and solves il wi Lh an aunvo-r . 

2' Each of the other players cons iders the answ-i <ii 
and reveals one of his thr«e number cards, and reveals . ... <.l .>i!> 
three number cards, which contain a zero, a one, or a w.. A low 
number indicates that the player feels that the resoInL>on lo e 
first player's problem is a poor one; a high numbo.r .ud.eates that 
the opposite is true. ^ 

3 The first player advances one space for each number 

.- totalled on the ot<J.er players cards. for ^;><''71'''\v '.V I;',"' vers'" 
H.ree olher players who give, the solution to I he 1' '^Vers 

problem a 1, a I, and a 2 respectively, then the first player w>Il 
advance 4 spaces! He then relinquishes his turn lo ..ho player on 
his left. 

4. The game continues until someone reaches the goal i nr 
dicatcd at the end of th,e playing path. 
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SYNONYM RUMMY 



The n oise from tlio Zc\us 
in the grandstand war 
loud 



'1 



The u proa r from the fans 
in the qrandstaiid war. 
loud. 

♦ 



The racket from the fans 
in the grandstand was 
loud . 



SAMPLE SET OF SYNONYM CARDS FOR RUMMY~TYPE GAME, 



SYLLABLE RACK 



-Mdke -one worm for each- playor . or-mako -four -on ^ .sinqlc^ ^ 
qamo boa rd 

dock of play inn cards containing 1-4 syllable words; 
example : 



i V i- ta- t ion 
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COMPUTER-ASSISTED INSTRUCTION m 
LEARNING BASIC SKILLS ^ 

MARTIN KLING 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY^^ ' 



INTRODUCTION 



Background ^ 

The number of applicntions of Computer- Ass i s tod Instruc- 
tion (CAI) hiiS been steadily Increasing since the first commorcinl 
computer was installed in the Census Bureau in 1951. Atkinson 
(1968) cites at least three factors to account for this increasing 
growth. . . . ' 

1. The inlierest and extension of programmed i ns t^ruction , 
from a Skinnerian point of view toward learning; 

2. The increased critical mass of available crmpntcis, 
especially time sharing; 

c 

3. Government funding. ^ . 

Two recent surveys indicate the extent of us/igo of CAT. 
Lekan-(1970) lists at least 31 programs in Reading and 215 pro- 
gr^'ms in Math being developed from -the preschool through the col- 
lotje and universities, public school settings, and the private 
sector. - 

The American Institutes of Research, in conjunction with 
the National $cionce Foundation as reported by Darby et al. (1972) 
conducted a study of all 23,500 secondary schools in the United 
States^ as to their usage of computer technology ^ On the -basis of 
a 54% rate of return, it appears that the fifth most popular U5?e. 
of the computer in CAI. The actual number of secondary scIiooIh 
using CAI was 134. 
i 

I ; ■ . 

Brief Rt^y t^'^^.^L j^jL^. terature 

According to Jamison et al. (1974) CAI projects wore prob- 
ably nonexistent before 1960. Until 1970 or 1971 most projects 
_were„ nni vers i_ty__basj3ci . „ Onc^of the more well funded an d researched 
CAI programs in Reading and Mathematics began at Stanford Unjverr 
sity in 19|64 under a grant from the U.S. Office of education. ? 
Several basic findings emerged, as reviewed by Atkinson (196fl). 
Suppes and' Morningstar (1972), and Jami^son et al. (1974). 

1. hoys who typically do poorly in initial reading in 
trliditional programs do as well as girls; 

2. CAJ reading and math takes less time than instructiori 
ini the classroom; ^ - 
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3. On standardized and nons tnndn rdizcd tests, student^- in 
CAI rending and nuith procjrcims in the pj?ininry qradcs 
achieve s ta t is t i.cnlly better performance than tlieir 
counterparts in a classroom situation; 

4. Tho amount of achievement gained is positively related 
to the n umber of CAI sessions A stude nt received; ^ 

5. CAI can be used to improve achievement scores of dis- 
advantaged students; 

6. Positive attitudes were manifested by disadvantaged 
students on home terminals. 



'^'^ THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Learner Para m eters 

■0 The fundamental theoretical framework for CAI is the ac- 

ceptance of a firmly. established concept in psychology of the ex- 
•istence of i n te r and intra individual differences in individual 
rates of learning . Suppes (1964) feels so strongly about this 
that ho believes that it is . . the most .important principle of 
learning ar yt^t unaccepted, in the day-to-day practice of subject 
matter teaching In the classroom." 

Suppes cites a study of kindergarten youngsters who were 
trained to a criteria of 14 single '.words , built upon from 14 let- 
ters with a criterion of 28 successful responses.^ After this cri- 
terion was .,sa tis f ied , the youngsters were given a list of 14 t,wo- 
word phrases /'then throe-word phrases, then four-word phrases , 
then five-word phrases, all developed from the initial vocabulary 
of 14 words. AJ together, 38 kindergarten youngsters completed the 

experiment. The fastest child needed only 196 learning trials • 

while the slowest child n^ioded 27506." The mean was 9 with a 
standard deviation of over 400. Tour. other key parameters of 
learning are pointed out by Suppes: 

1. Immediate reinforcement and overt correction procedures; 

2. The specific nature of transfer; 

3. Optimal block si^:e in learning; 

A.^ . -Jlas p ojis.e- 1 a.L en c v„„ ox. _t: e a c. t i oil _ jLimc_..a s . _a . .c r 1 1 e_r i. o n__o. f_ 

learn iuq . 

The second most formidable parameter that enhances learn- 
ing is attention. Indeed, this is the most common complaint: of 
teachers at "aU^'levels and is often confused with motivation 
either as a cause or-effect. B. Atkinson and Seunath (1973) 
pointed out thnt there is a general consensus in the literature 
that attonti(Muil deficits and attentional di f f icul t les Jd a s trac t- 
ability, short nttention span) are most manifest with "minimal ^ 
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brain damnqctr' youiujstors and/or neuro 1 Qfji ca U y iinp.iirod IcMriuM s. 

IiGar iier and Ins Lrucb iona 1 Jl'fi_ak^ . » ^ 

G laser (1963) liar, ithintifiecl ton 1 ca r nc r/l .i.'.k .itcas: 

1. Provision of curriculum opportunity; 

2. Statements of curriculum intent ions; 

3 . . Curriculum placement decision; 

4. AdjuGtingrateoEinstruction; 

5 . Prov i s ion for i ndi vidua 1 respond incj ; 

6 . Prov i s ion for ind i v idua I feedback ; 

7. Monitoring individual progress; 

.•B. Performance standard for advancement; 

■ 9.' Eva luation' of performance; 

10. Matching learners with next instruction. 

1. Provision of curriculum op portunity refers to tlio 
likelihood for learning that is given for learners. The CAT pro- 
grams are carefully designed so that instructional ritrdt'egy di- 
rects the student's progress through the curriculum and hecauso of 
its initial diagnostic plac-'ment affords the student an orp^rvlu- 
nity to engage in strands that are relevant to his iniri/fi p<^'r- 
forma nee. 

.. — ^ .^.^^..^^ cur r fculum i nte n t ions cl e s c r i b v ^ U u ^ > v 1 1 - 

conies of ins tFuc t loirTn^nfear rHng . Each-»'of the beisic sniMrri 
areas has available behavioral objectives for each o f the r .ivuir. 
in a given subjocH area. The computer makes dec irt ions which 
takes into account the student's performance, quickly adiiJKting^ 
to a student's level across all! strands. " • 

3. Curri culum placement dec i s ions ^'are tlie tasks, that de- 
termine the point of entry into the particular subject area, grade 
level, and strand that the youngj5te"r is exposed to. 



^- Adjustj^ng rate o f i ns t r uc t ion regulates the rate at. 
which mater iai I s made available to learners. The student has an 
opportunity to work witliin a given time frame to coritrol the speed 
of presentation (up to a minute per framp) before going on to the 
next presen I a L i on . 

• . . 

5. Provision ^r indivi dual r espoiiding concerns the fie- 
fpiency f>f resjf^nse 'as'' well as the accuracy' and " the type of re- 
sponse. Each student on a working te le I y^iewr i ter U^r. an ongoing 
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record and summ.iry of tho responses madq. 

o 

6. Pro v ision Cor individual Feedback includes llie idonti- 
fication of initiators , tho percentacje of accurate responses, and 
the type of responses on a printout .that the student can make 
available for himself, his teacher, and parents. For example, a 
maximum number of items that can be covered in 10 minutes can 
reach up to 1 30 responses . 

7. Monitoring ind i vidua 1 progress is on-line and immedi- 
ate with records that can be preserved in the form of printouts 
for the individual student^ as well as for groups, of students on 
daily, week ly , or any other time frame tha t is desi red . 

8. Perf ormance standard for ^advancement is tlie level of 
achievoment Eliat"must be obtained by the learners before going on 
with in the s trand= or another s t rand , - 

9. Evaluation of performance is the interpretation of the 
performance of learners relative to per forma nee of a classor 
other . subgroup or- the individual learner. The CAI affords contin- 
uous evaluation for any of these dimensions. It'can be noted reg- 
ularly what the grade equivalent is for the enrollment group for 
above or below average group as well as thei youngs ters on perform- 
ance level. 

10. Matcliing learners with next instruction is an on-going 
built-in aspect of CAI in that the performance is continually mon- 
itored with immediate feedback. 



CAI and Learner Parameters 

More specifically, CAI incorporates most of tlie basic 
learning and learned -tasks outlined above. Table ^1 summarizes the 
a r t~i c u 1 a tTo h~ I^e t"w 6 eh C AT and " i Ti s t"^ u c t^. o na 1 3 1 m e n s ions : 



PRACTICAL BASES 

CAI provides an i(3eal vehicle for implementing, the basic 
theoretical framework of Suppes and Glaser in that it explicitly 
monitors Inter and intra individual differences in learning basic 
skills. It also provides an ongoing diagnostic analysis and 
placement of a youngster within a subject area, as well as indicat 
,i njj_ the j^t r oi^^^^ In. ._t hiLk.. .^J9A . S^S ^.b^SJJ)P.^..f.^-.., 

th e r o s p o n s e d e ma n d n o f C A I t e nd to rivet the a 1 1 e n t i o n o f t li e 
learner and divert his energies to meaningful articulations. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND RAMCE OF VAHIAniJlS VOR ASSFSiUNC, 
CAl AND [NSTRIICTIONAI, MATFRIAI.S 



Con s t r uc ts n nd Vn r i nh 1 o s C'A 1 



1 ur, \: rue t: loiin I 
Mat PI* iaJ 



Ob jectifvos 

1. Scloctioh of Objr.ct-.ivm Fxplicil 

2. Sppci f icat.inn nf Out come 

Goal.s ' • rix»Ml 

3 . Popula t ion Spoc i C l.o ■ K i xi'd 



Structure of Stth jeot: 
Matter 
Snquonco 
Scope 

f). 1 C(iV<-r;^qr 
6.2 Rrinqc 
Brnnching 
Recycli tiq 

Selection of Mnterinlr> 
9. l" Supp I rmon tnry 

Ma tor in in 
9.2 So loct ioD of 

Mator\.:tls 
Lenrninfi Envi. ronmout 



Methodolog y 

10. : Learning Kr.vi r<jnment: 

11. Methodology 

12. -Time 

13. Pacing 

14. - Modes - 

Evaluntion ' 

15. Evaluation of Learning Mo rm/Cr i to'r i on-Re Ceren'-' 

16. Evaluation Ariraoacho"^ Pupi l-Cerit.'^recl 



pe fined 
Di f f'-rent i atfnl Entr y 

Flex i bl e Coverage . 
Proad Flange 
Mu I tiplo Route 
Multiple 



Many 

Exfd i c i t 
Expl j ci t 

Closed 
St rnctured 
Fixed 
Fixed 
Id m i terl 



i:x[»l i f i t 

Pi >:(m1 
rixed 



lie f i nf.>il 

Fixer] 

FlexihL' Covera'i'" 
Hroad . Hatigc 
Mtilt.ipt'e Ront.o 
Multiple 



Many 

Ex pi it:i t 
Fxpl iri I 

EclrKtic 
Flexible 
VariabJr. 
Multiple 

tinrm/Cr [. t.ec i<in-nef <^r(}nce- 
TearltrT-Cen teretl 
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A CAI USER REPORTS 

DOR.IS 

FREtPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

c» 

Undor.ESAA f undi nq r tar t i nq in Iho l!)73-74 nchool yoar, 
implomentnd n CAI proqram in rcvidinq and inal:h in our middle? school. 
The value of this, educational tool har. been demonstrated in !)oth 
^ijicreased achiovoment and in increasnd motivation. Students have 
'been eager to come* to the readinq and math I'iibs and to" work con- 
sistently and Well when" tlierc . Sfciidenhs voluntarily come to the 
labs for extra lessons during lunch periocJs, after school and e,vr^n 
on Saturdays. 

c In^jaddition to the higlily motivational aspect of the ccim- 
' putdr protjram, compnter-assisted instruction, (lienccfort.h rcfr^rrr-d 
to as C/\I), provides ind i vidua I i 2:ed p]-ep;cr i pt i ve practice tor each 
student. After the entry point' has been estab.lished for the stu- 
dent, the compulor provides a scries of practices on the appropri- 
ate instructional JeveJ , tciking him up at small incremental stepJ=;, 
..while moni tor inq and recording each student's progress. If tlie 
student answers a question incorrectly, he is given a second try? 
i f he dooL^ hot get the correct . response at that point, he i« given 
the correct answer. ^ 

It does not end tliere, however, because the same or similar 
■question will be presented again in his ensuing program until he 
achieves mastery. If the level proves to. he too difficult, his in- 
structional program automatically moves down a level until he is 
sucopssful. After mastery, t lie instructi.on again moves upward in 
small steps. ^ The very personalized program, starting with the com- 
puter's "Hello" greeting by name after the student types his iden- 
.*ti f ication , and going right through to the immediate tally of cor- 
rect responses, ending with "Good-bye, John," provides the student 
with a "tailored-to-fit" program to meet his particular needs. 

" 'The computer assisted instructional method is one which 
provides a highly individualized program. Lessons as such do not 
exist in the computer memory but- are prepared ^or c^ach student vn- 
divid.ually on the basis ^of his/her achievcwrnen t wh i le he/she works 
at th!e terminal. Diagnosis of student st-A^nqths and weaknesses en- 
hanced since the'.daily teacher report includes a profile of each 
student's position in each concept area. 

j; > M'he CA I. . .ra ?l.d. i. n q_- pr o gr.n.m, pr o vj .d c s _,.t h e ■ r_e me d^^^ LJlL tfJL ,^ 

individualized work in specific reading skills and consequently 
' raises the " s indent ' s reading level. The program familiarizes t!ie 
qtudnnt with commonly encountered word s t rue tures vocobul a ry , and 
sentence* constructions; provides \practice in the literal and jntox- 
.pretive coinprehcin^ion of written prose; and develops the student s 
work-study skills. ' ' >- ■ ' 

The„rea<linq program consists of r^^.idlj-vt - . uice items de- 
signed to sharpen the stud-nf '^ r.^^'i:. in live areas: word analysis 
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vocabulary oxtoni»ion, comprehension of «ientoncG sLructnro, intcr- 
prctation of wr i t ton^rnci tor i a I , and dovolopinent of stud/ skills. It 
contai'ns material for fou;: years of work at grade lovols 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 as wol 1 as supplem^n ta ry romcd i a 1 ma teria I tha I ox tends down- 
ward to cjrado level 2.5. The program ia divided into two parts: 
Basic Sentences and Strands. 

Basic Sentences begin at grade level 2.5 and end at grade 
level 3.5. aTI the items in tJiis section are very short and easy. 
They represent the simplest type of practice probl em • t.lia t can be 
presented in a jcontemporary computer-ass isfced . ins true t. ioiia 1 system. 

St rands 

Th(? strands structure extends from grade level 3.5 through 
j the sixth grade . A s t rand is a sequence of re la ted i terns . There 
is one strand for each of the five areas covered by the program. A 
lint of strands f ol low , showi ng the subject area each covers. 

Strand A Word Attnck - analyzing woi^ds as units 

V Strand ii Vocabulary - building a reading vocabulary 

Strand C Li tc ra I Compreliens ion - understand i ng the 
literal meaning of sentences 

Strand I) I n te r{)re t i ve Comprehension - reading pen-- 
tences for interpret"tion 

Strand E Work-Study Skills - learning to use resources 
•effectively 

The strands structure allows each student to move at his 
own pace . Tlie materia] a student receives from a strand i s > nde- 
pendent ol his position in other strands and of the progress of 
other stu<ior)ts. 

'i'hc rujmbor of items allotted to each straiui changes from 
grade year to grade year. 



Progress Througli Uve^ Program 

Normal Motion 



•Tlie student's movement tlirough the program dojiends ufjon the 
number of correct ros[>onsor, he makes witlijjri a class. If he re- ^ 
s{>onds correctly to all items in a class, he moves to the next 
class. I f he makes one error, he will also be, moved lo the next 
cl-iss; however, the missed item will be carried forward and pre- 
sented .fj^i'^ in the next class. If the student makes two error;;, 
he remains in that « lass, randomly repeating the missed items until 
he makes eitlier. one or no iiicotrect responses. At this ()oinl, he 
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wfll movo torward nr. described a!)ovc. 



If tlin . ii tudout-. mij'sos throo ov more itetnr,, bo i .«•; inov(vl b^ick 
one class. An item thV.t lias boon cntrlod forward from n precodinq 
. clcTSS is not counted aJT one nf tho Ihror^ or more i t iMtir. thnt eaufu* 
the backwcird movement. 



Errors 



Movc^ment 



next class 



next class, carry iiiq missod item fWrward 



no movoment; 
order 



missed itoJMS repeated in rand<3Jn 



3 back to proccd ing ^c lasr; 

The same criteria for forward and backward motion apply to 
both the Basic Sentence Section and the strands. In the strands 
portion of the program, however, the student's proqress in each 
strand is independent of his movement in* thp other strands. I f he 
does well in one strand, he will move forward in it even if ho is 
performing pooirly in the other sUrandJ^. . 



Initial Placement Motion 

Students enter the program at one of four grade levels: 
3.0, 4.0, 5.0, or G.O. The teacher indicates the entering gradc^ 
level for individual. s tudents or for an entire class. A student's 
entering grade level does not have to be the same as his actual 
grade year . 

If the student performs either very poorly , or very well at 
his entering grmlc level, the program can adjust his grade level up 
or down in half-year steps. This rapid adiustment of grade level 
Tis called Initial placement motion. It is in effect only during 
the student's first 10 sessions.- - . 

If the student answers only 50?. or fewer of the item's cor- 
rectly during any of the first 10 -sesi=: ions , the program moves hun - 
back a half"*yGar to the closest grade level of .0 or .5: for ' 
ample, from an . entering grade level Of* 4.0 to a new grade level 
3 5 If Bh(> student- answers- 051 or mbre of the items correctly, 

^.thG-_progr^-jno-v.c>s...hini forward, a. .haif---.yp^ir,: f.or ..oxamp le^,. from grad 

IfcVel 4.0 to grade level 4.5. 

■ ■ 

At the end of the first 10- sessions, ^ 

that entered the program at grade level 4-. 0 may be spread between 

= the upper and lower limits ®f. the program. Students who nebd re- 
medial work at the level of the most basic reading skills m.iy^'have 
been dropped to grade level 3.0 -or 2.5; s t udexits per forming 

^fifth-grade l^vel may bo working at grade level 5.0 or 5.5 '"^^J^^- 
tiai placement motion assures that each studexit works at the level 
appropriate to >is ability. 



the members of a class 
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CAI AND rilE. TEACHER OF THE FUTURE-YOIJ 

CATHERINE ANELLI 
LIVINGSTON COLLEGE 

hi boi^kw fit ham:; hut^thn <h^Uiil, thn colour, the ^ 
(ofU\ the aiv, t)if^ lifo. u>hu^h tmkpA\ i t liii<> in i/n , 
> you finwt .vj/ir/i nil thrno j'ium th<uit^ in hihom it 

I John Henry N«wm/ni 

\, from 

"What is n univorHity" 

View points Towards CA I' 

' 

* Mention of comiUiter-assis ted instruction (CAT) arouses con- 
flicting emotions among educators. ^Some^harge that CAI is but an- 
other step .towards a dehumanized society; others, awed by computers, 
consider CAI the product of a superhuman automation; still others 
simiily fear that CAI may , replace tliem in the classroom. CAI is un- 
likely to either increase or decrease the creeping depersonaliza- 
tion of modern society. Most of us liave adjusted to the use of 
computers in other areas of our lives— for example, computer-managed 
credit accounts, and we do not paiTticularly miss the personal 
tention of company bookkeepers. Awe is also inappropr i a te s i ncertlu 
computer is a man-made product of far more limited complexity thdn 
the human brain. Dread, or^ perhaps apprehensivenessA is certalr^y M 
understandable considering the capacity of computers/to assume^naiW-^ 
instructional functions. This brings us to the centkaX-^^riDb^em of/ 
this discussion. Can teachers be replaced by machines? Or do 
teachers perform certa in functions that transcend automation?- 

I> evel s- of^'CAJ.-, \ , 

These'-questions cannot be fruitfully Inues t iya I ed vVHrlrfrut 
some understanding of just what it is a computer is capable of do- 
i„n in education. Atkinson (1968) defines t^hree levels of computer- 
assiqtod instruction according to the eomplexity of the interface 
between st.udont and' the system. Th6se levels are: driU and prac 
tice, tutorial, and dialogue. According to Atkinson and Wilson, 
(1968) the-lea^tr'rompJex-prngrams--drill and practi<:P--arnaJie^U^ 
prevaleat modes of CAI and ai:e used mostly for supplementary in- 
struction. Concepts should first be introduced to students in 
class and then CAI can be used to help students review and practice 
these skilis on an individualized basis at typewriter terminals 
and/or ca l\u)d^' ' >^ay types. CAT drill and pract i ce provide i mmed i - 
Tte fecnlback and correction. Students may also bo branched, to. more- 
difficult cr <easier material and teachers rece i^o .reports , on stu- 
dents*, per I orinance . 



^ Procjramn wh i ch nnfium(» tUo bunion of j n;; I rnct idm »i rc .Cti 1 1 tnl 
tutorial prograiuii. noccinso tulorvfjl pioc)tMms »ir r , or cnii dr- 
signnd to tonch wi thov^t thn intcrvont ion of n linm.in ti^.icluM' r tHr 
hardware usua I ly nfM'tlfj to be inorr* ox tens i ve than hhn t wh i cli rs 
normally ukgcI in drill am] practiiTf? pt ocironif? . -StiKlnnt t rMini n.H 
may be equipped with film pro j ectorrj , cathode ray tnl)es simil.ir (o 
small tolovisio!! sets, earphones, and a typewritc?r. . Lr»l; t(» I'f? , num- 
bers, and simple line iJrawinqs generated by the computer appear on 
the cathode ray tube (CRT) . The computer can a I so quickly present 
graphic displays a!id complex illustrations on the* film .screen. 
Audio messages di rect the s tuden t ' s a t tent ion to these i 1 1 us t ra- 
tions and explain material presented on tlie CRT. Sf.udents respond 
l^y using the typewriter or a special liglit pen designed for use 
wi th tlV^ CRT. Tutorial prog rams may also i nvol ve theu s tuden t in 
game-type situations^ These game and simulation proqjfams present- 
students with real-life problems and permit them to experience the 
consequences of decisions^. 

Dialogue programs represent the most complex level of stu- 
dent-computer interaction. Theoretically, the student would be 
able to ask questions and make responses using natural language. 
The student would also be able to exerci'^e almost unrestricted con- 
trol over the sequence of materials. This is the' ultimate in CAT 
and progress in the development of such programs lias thus far beon^ 
quite limited. . 

* C AI Classroom Functiom3 ^ 

Under ideal conditions, CAI can assume the following class- 
room functions: 

1. remediate or advance skills thr,ough extensive branching capa- 
bilities; 

2. teacli now materials and provide helpful liints and additional 
information where needed; 

3. present material at the student's own level and thus avoid a 
frustrating mismatch of ma'terial and student; 

'4. insure that ^cliildren pay attention and', a re actively in vol vet! 
in le/arningi . , r ^1 

5. provide itvmcdiate knowledge of results. 

^CAI programs of the future may permi s tuden ts to: 

1. ask 'questions and. make responses in^their own language; 

2. communicat:e with otiier CAI t.'Hors; 

3. branch themselves to special parts of the programs and even ex- 
ercise comp l*"- te control ove r the CAl env ironment . 

• 40 • 
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Tcjactier Cl assroom Fu nctions 

Confronted with machines that can test, review, drill, 
teachv motivate, and even diagnose , teachers miyht well reexamine 
their classroom functions. Whicli of t^jese 'f unct ions could be pre- 

,_^J5Tp.tad._Jjy-_C/Vll_^iojrf^jcixii_^ .J.ilijLcli_ar;c.i5^ 

wi 11 most 1 ikely remain beyond the reach of CAI ?, 

CAI will release the teacJier from i rtvolvemou t in drill ses- 
sions. Teachers iri CAI environments will not have to Leacli basic 
skills in reading, mathematics, or language arts. Students will, 
also learn many advanced skills and even be expectotl to think crea- 
tively about probfems. 

TeacJiers will-ttien be free from involvement in repetitive 
exercises and freed from the tedium of paper cor rec t. i ncj . However, 
machines can only teach the material they have been programmed to 
teacJi. WJio will write tjie programs and design the c;u rr i cu luin? 
Atkinson estimates that " . . . a typical, lesson in the reading pro- 

- gramv-which takos~the-;av:GTrcige"^tudent about-JO-^ininutes to c:ompletG7~ 
rec|uires in excess of 9,000 course-writer commands for its execu- 
tion." Some teachers will spend the many hours necessary to prepare 
lessons — lessons which, will then be tauglit to tJiousands of students 

' over wide .age spans. 

Suppes (1966) considers the organization of ' the currir-ulum 
to be of primary importance. 

FOr exam[)le, in what order should the ideas in elementary 
mathematics be presented to students? In the elementary^ 
teaching of a fore i yn language , to what extent should pat- 
tern drill [)reccde expansion of vocabulary? What mi;;ture 
of phonics and • 1 ook-and-say i s appropr ia te for the begin- _ 
• ning si aiuos c^f read i ng? 

-Tcacliers wi 1 1 have to make decisions like tJieae based on knowledge? 
of their , special izations and on knowledge of tlieir students* spe- 
cial needs, bfxth personal and academic. 

Goodlad ( 1969) envi sions education in the year 2000 as a 
computer-related env i ronmen t i n which teachers would play diver- 
sified roles.' In atldition to CAI lesson preparation and curriculum 
planning,. ti?achers promote group interaction and i n te ll^^ctna J, dia- 
lof|ue, . . staff the? counseling centers and . . . engage in 

prosenta t ions vi <nved a nd responded to on home and ' commnn i l y ' ter - 
minal screens. Others would ovaluatp I.CAI 1 in order to df^rrmine 
the effect! venciSG o f . i ns 1 1 uct i ona 1 programs.'* Change means not' 
just adding something new but involves a redes i gn i ng o f i ho entire 
.system. 

Boll ( 1074) bfilieves that students should he given sifjnifi- 
cant control over the computer and associated i ns 1. 1 uc t if?n as hard- 
ware in the learning environment. In the computer-related environ- 
ment of the future, students will be recjuired "... tc,) select 
their own [)roblems to solve', to phrase problems in terms amenable 
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• to attack, .to choor.o their own pinn of attack, tr) rnako approprint*^ 
modifications when things go wrong, to doficlo if tlio nnswr*- is 
correct, ..." The teacher will tlien he a resourcf? person in this 
student-controlled learning environnient in which stlld^nts a' J 
teachers cooperate to improve education. ". . . T ( -;nchers can he 

"Tfi6fo"^Te3o:5TG'' 

than can a computer program." StuchMits on CAT may wi»h to re(]uoc;t 
help from a human teacher especially if they fail to comprelKMid \u- 
s true t ions, or if they find the maclii ne explanations or answers un- 
acceptable. ^ 

Pressey (1964) reminded us tliat we must consider the proh- 
lem of transfer. "How much does practice in an a utoi ns t ruct i ona 1 
language la bora tory improve- rea 1- life use of the language? " S tu~ 
dents involved in au to ins true t ion may also lack awarenessof tlu* 
total structure of the task in which they are involV(?d. Scho*'n 
^(1974) mentioned the importance of having elementary school clii.l- 
*dreri manipulate physical objects. T achers will ther: have to teach 
for transfer and supplement CAI in* ruction wi th fi eld trips , class 
projects, and nn eni^iched 'real lire" classroom envi r(Miment . 

Schoen observed t.iat computers will probably not be able ta 
accommodate instruction to students displaying different personal- 
ity types or cognitiv? styles. It is difficult to imag. ne how CAI 
will accommodate extroverted, iritrover ted , dependent, and independ- 
ent types of learners. Therefore, tea^'hers will need to guide stu- 
dents to appropriate CAI programs and schedules. 

Teachers in computer-related environments will still have 
to acquaint their students with books. Asimov's ( 197 4 ) defense o f 
books in preference to tape cassettes and other audiovisual eguif)- 
ment applies equally to the convenience of u;^ing hooks in prefer- 
ence to CAI. Books are portable, require no energy that will [ilace 
a strain on the environment, need no special equipment, can. be used 
"anywhere (in bed, in a tree, in the bathtub), have controls that 
can be operated by the will, can be played or used at any speed, 
and advanced or reversed easily. Dooks permit users te fashion 
their own displays and images which Asimov says are "... infi- 
nitely better for you than those wished on you' by others. The book 
offers a relationship that is made to order by the reader himself 
and fits h-is own peculiarities." When one reads a book , one cre- 
ates one's own ima^tos including the sound of various voices, ges- 
tures, expresrjions, and emotions. "And if you take the slightest 
pleasure in creation, the book has given you somr-thing the tele-, 
vision programs can't." Tjie reading of books demands much from the 
reader and Asimov contends that rending must be carefully t:aught. 
Books, however, will not be replaced. "The book may bo ancient, 
but it is also the ultimate, and the reador w; 1 1 never be seduced 
away from it." 

CAI then will probably not replace books.'. Over one hundred 
years ago, Newman dealt with the argument that bookc* would or could- 
replace teachers. Teachers would always be important in education, 
Newman believed, hr-causo enthusiasm and interest in an academic 
discipline can only come from those in whom this special excitement 
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already lives. Yin nius l vcomtj , Nowman said, to te.n;h«u-s of wisdom I 
learn wisdom.-^.. > 

/ ' 

Mosthono (1970) w«irns of the pitfalls surroundincj CAI f'jr 
"We are trying only to do better and faster wluit is hcl:vd dono 1 es 
we 1 1 a nd more— s low ly- But much- o f— what we arc iu>w <loi ncJ~in"T:tlucn- 
tion may be wrong . . Also there is more to educ:ation than tiie 

promot ion of skill s-- 

Education also has the functirjns of sociali«zing ind i vidiia I s , 
of sha[)ing their values, of preparirig for c i I. i j^onsh i p , of 
conservi ng trad i t ions , and of i mpar t i ng some sense of awe 
before the wonders of the universe. 



Summa ry 

Tlie teacher of the future will be a professional with a 
formidable array of skills and abilities. These competencies will 
or should include familiarity with CAT languages such as Course- 
writer , Uas ic, or Tutor. Tuachers wil\ need a br(jad background in 
many related academic areas, knowledge of learning theory and cur- 
riculum tra teg ics , and the abil-ity to counsel students and guide 
thr.m iii pLanninr| their educations. " 
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SECONDARY TRENDS: INSTRUCTIONAL FRAflES 
AND OTHER CONTENT GAMES 

JOSEPHINE S. GOLDS.MITH 

RtMlSCTS-eOttKE- — " 

The field of secondary rending has developed wi tli a stoa<ly 
if not dazzling rapidity away from the remedial and eJementary 
models with wliich it began. A birth date for the field, or at 
least a name day could be set with the appearance of the Forty- 
Seventh Yea rbook of the No t iona 1 Soc ie ty for S tudy o F KfUica t ion i n 
1948. This volume reprecentod an official recognition by educa- 
tors that neitlier reading problems nor tlie need for continuing in- 
struction s top suddenly a t grades 6 or 8 . Tli i s volume was sniiii na 1 
in stressing the need for supportive developmenta J reading instruc- 
tion for young adults. It is a nice Iiistorical tidbit tliat N i Ui B. 
Smith traces the first use of tlie phrase "developmental reading" to 
Guy Bond in the Ycc- rbook (Smi th , 1964 , p. 297 ) . " ' 

A I though tlie For ty-SeVen th Yea rbook presnn ts wha t i s now 2H 
year old news, the concept of secondary developmental reading in- 
struction is still too radical or frilly for many school systems to 
adopt. In a 1972 .survey of 50 state deportments of education and 
185 selected districts,- Freed (1973) inv^stiga ted requirements fcir 
junior higli and high school reading programs. Sh,e found that, 
while districts tended to go beyond state mandates, tlic total sliow- 
ing was still thin. Although 55% of the districts stated that they 
required reading in junior higli and 22%'"in senior Iiigh, pressing 
th(D question revealed that the requirement was applied to all stu- 
dents in only 2Q% of junior and 5% of tlio senior high scliooJ s sur- 
veyed. 1 1 is not atypical in Mew Jersoy districts to place tlie 
more able seventh graiers in a language program and tlie less able 
, in developmental reading. In many secondary schools it is con- 
sidered a luxury for the reading specialist to leave the disabled 
'readers and allow time for content area consulting. To cJiscuss 
reading honorably in a secondary setting, wn seem to need to imply 
that someone has a problem. The remedial model rider, again! 

Reading disability obviously does exist on a secondary 
- level and deserves careful expert attention. Attending to remedial 
reading by itself, however, does not constitute a proper r.econdary 
reading program. Developmental programs cut a wider swat! . Broad- 
ly defined they encompass attention to reading development Jhich 
occurs in subj ec t area as wel 1 as read inq c lasses . * ^ Deve lopnien ta 1 
reading takes the . s 1 igli t J y sub-average, average, and superior read- 
ers some steps further along in skills. \ 

Wh i le it is easy to^ arlv.oca te deve lopmen La 1 read ing pro'grams 
across .the board for secondary schools, it is a much trickier un- 
dertaking to specify wi tii any con f idence^wlia t their structure arid 
emphasis ought to be. Presently, the field presents a variety of ^ . 
approaches . Un for tuna tn|y , there is 1 i t tie theoretical underpi n- \ 
ning and almost no attempt to test the usefulne.qs of various 
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methods in a controlled fashion. In short, secondary reading of- 
fers a cluster of approaches which linve some curricular or surface 
validity only. We have, in fact, no evidence that Jising one ap- 
proach is better than another for given student groups or better 
than doing nothing at all. It will be the purpose of this paper 

— tx3— tu?-v i o w r nV r «^ n t — t-r-ef>4s — and-HP^Ge^vt — e^pp r o a c he^ — to— the — Loachi R ^ of 

secondary reading, stre.ssing those which are developmental rather 
than remedial in empljasis. 

Skills Approaches * " 

Most methods for secondary developmental reading are under- 
girded by, or at some point suggest, the use of a skills list or 
hierarchy. Skills hierarchies represent a hypothesized set of op- 
erations which students perfor.T* in order to deal witli reading mate- 
rial successfully. Hierarchies may cover skills suitable for pre- 
reading to those appropriate for graduate s tudent use . Most have ^ 
a grass roots or ig in in dist rict curriculum guides. The Wisconsin • 
"Design, a" cbinprohens i ve reading management system, incorporates an 
extensive skills hierarchy developed from the curriculum guide for 
reading of the Madison Public Schools ' (Otto & Askov , 1974). Skills 
are divided into six areas: Word Attack, Comprehension, Study 
Skills, Self-Directed Reading, Interpretive Readinci, and Creative 
Reading. Behavioral Objective^ are provided in three areas; Word 
Attack, Comproheas ion , and Study Skills. For the other areas, / 
"open obiectives* (p. 16,), are stated. Even if the Wisconsin de- 
sign is not in use in a school system, the Rationale provides a 
detailed skills hierarchy wliich. has achieved high ratings for thor- 
oughness and classroom utility (Kling, 1975). The hierarchy in the 
design would be exceedingly helpful for teachers who wish to in- 
corporate skills teaching into their subject area lesson plans. 
Appendix A shows a sample of Comprehension skills from I.evel G, the 
highest in the hierarchy. These skills can be applied to a wide 
variety of middle and secondary subject lessons. 

Another higlily usable skills hierarchy is one developed by 
the Bureau of Curriculum Development of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York. The New York guide uses an imgradod, but 
sequential organization. Level A is labeled, "Deve lopi ng Pre- 
reading Skills," Levels B-D, "Initiating and Developinfj Basic 
Reading SX ills," and Levels E-ll, "Extending, Refining, and Apply- 
ing Reading skills" (Doard of Education, City of New York, vii). 
These skills, planned to be applicable from Pre-Kinderqarten 
through Grade 12, offer a rich source for development of skills 
based lesson plans. One strong feature is that thinking skills 
(getting the main idea, determining sequence , dtawing inference) 

are^xnLroduccd as early . as._Level B Behaviors .are_described . rully._ 

enough to allow for easy transfer to the classroom. 

More difficult than the issue of where to find a skills 
hierarchy is the <piostion of which' skills to select for teaching 
in spt?cific gra<Je levels and subject areas. Attacht^d t(i this 
qufjstiarj are conr7erns about a useful pJan for assignment of skills. 
Should specific skills lie taught in re.Tding class and lhc!n hrans- 
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ferred, or directly in subject areas? Is possible duplication of 
sJcdlls teaching inefficient? Some districts pref^cr an overall 
skil-ls plan where given subskills are designated for teaching in 
given grades and tracks. The advantage to this plan is that tlie 
teaching of key subsk i lis is not neglected Pi f f iculty . however , 
typically arises when material ass ignocl for tlie grade is not a 
useful vehicle for the ass,igned skills. Skills which were devel- 
oped as means to help students cope with reading materials begin 
to assume a life of their own. Perhaps the goal needs clarifica- 
tion: is teaching a SKILL an aim in itself, or is skills teaching 
viewed as a method to help children develop towards reading in- 
dependence? It might be fitting for residing experts to develop 
some humility in this area, especially when we notice the athoo- . 
retical untested quality of 'the hierarchies. The higher tlie think 
ing level on wh ich the skills based , the less data appeara ava i J - 
able and the more treacherous this isr.ue becomes.- otto and Askov 
(1974) report validation studies on the Word Attack component only 
Their discomfort at the intuitive base is for the hierarchy is ap- 
pa rent in the p reface. . 

Although an empirically derived statement -of skills remains 
to be . worked out, the credibility of the statement chosen 
was good. The implicit assumption was that the scope and 
sequence statements in curriculum guides are generally ig- 
nored because they lack supporting components, not because 
they are without value. (Ottq^ & Askov, p. '6) 

Directed Reading Approach an d Relatives 

The Directed Reading Approach (DRA) , a spin-off of the 
elementary teacher's basic reading ; lesson paradigm, is the grand 
father of approaches to what is now called, "teaching of rending 
in content areas." Manuals for basal reader series rather uni- 
formly suggest a lesson plan incorporating the elements. o_)Ljniotiy 
tion, voc£3.bulary teaching, directed si len t reading , oral reading, 
ski lis development , and enrichment . ^ 

Applications to the secondary field are numerous (Karlin, 
.19.72; Marksheffel, 1974; Robinson, 1975; Thomas fc Robinson, 1972). 
'Secondary DRA's usually combine elements of motiva t ion ,. vocabulary 
teaching, guided silent reading, and evalun tion . T!ie DRA can be 
expanded to include skills teaching, affective elements, and a 
great deal of flexibility for students to follow their individual 
interest. 

Secondary DRA approaches vary in cortiplexity and length. 
Marksheffel (1975) makes a strong case for the necessity of a DRA 
~appl:o~acTi~t"0"hlgh "school and college assignment time. He presents 
a very compact DRA witli three components: vocabulary, purpose setr 
ting, and concept development. In contrast to this compact model, 
Thomas and Robinson have presented elaborate DRA plans with ex- 
tremely detailed reading guides in a variety of subject areas 
(T-homas & Robiri^on, 1972). 
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Stauffcr has developed a notable version of the DHA, his 
DRTA. The T stands for thinking , predictably for Stauffer's cocj- 
nitivo bentT. In this approach, both student and teacher are asked 
to_ "feed forward, that is to set tjurposes for reading .and to pre- 
dict upcoming content on the basis of a survey and past experience 
with similar materials. The basic steps are (L) "Identifying pur- 
poses for reading, both for individuals and the groups" (2) "Ad- 
justing rate of reading to purposes . - . and difficulty of mate- 
rial" (3) "Achieving reading purposes" and (4) "Developing compre- 
hension" (Stauffer, pp. 36-37). Since the preced i ng represents a 
very truncated selection from Stauffer' s complex procedure, the 
reader is encouraged to check the full reference. Although the 
DRTA is discussed in the context of elementary reading group in- 
struction, it has riuh impl icat ions for con ten t area teaching . 
The procedure of activating students to pose their own purposes 
and.jjuestions is soundly in line with information processing lit- 
eratuTe which portrays* reading as an active selective process in 
which the reader uses a wide variety of cues from the text (Levin 
-&-W U-a-iams-^l 97 0 ; Smi th , ~1 9 7 1 > . - - 



/ Ins t rue t iona 1 Frame 

llerber (1970) has criticised the DRA for what he sees is a 
lack of specificity in guiding students through the.substeps of the 
comprehension process. Mis instructional frame, a ma jor develop- 
ment in secondary rearlinq techniques, provides a simulation model 
for learning. The teacher is asked to hypothesize which particular 
thinking operations a student must engage in in order to master a 
reac3ing assignment, then to develop exercises to "walk" the stu- 
dents through these steps. An instructional frame looks IJke a de- 
tailed multiple choice exercise. The aim is to* select a point of 
comprehension for development and provide" a wide variety of correct 
and incorrect alternatives from which the student must selc<^tt 

Appendix B shows part of an instructional frame developed 
for word problems by a graduate student for vise in a junior high 
school math class (Rabinowitz, 1975). From experience, this 
teacher found that students had pa r t icular difficulty in selecting 
key information needed to solve problems. The frames Included show 
two exercises designed to provide practice in theif;G ?;kills. One 
exorcise forces students to select the irrelevant fact j ncluded in 
the problem; the other asks them to state a key bit of information 
whicl) would be needed for solution. 

Appendix C shows an instructional frame for an lltli grade 
Englinli class developed for llousman's "To an Athlete, Oying Yoniuj." 
The teacher wished the students to infer llousman ' s po i n t of view 
aboiit the doatirof the young athlete. Uather than engage in a 
global discussion> the frame forces students to ju.lge the bias in 
individual |»lirasqs and then weigh the burderi of total evidence. 
After the students work on the frame, the most fruitful part of the 
lesson occurs as they present their inferences and «ire challenged 
to support them. This type of frame has wide application to many 
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types of higher level critical thinking skills. Students .are 
forced to provide supportive evidence for tlioir inferences and to 

..become aware of the varied techniques by which writers communicate 

^tone and point of view. 

1^-- ire rbe r has mnde a strong point 'of . t lie. goal of developing 

reading independence as the end product of guided ins true t ion . He 
is impatient with the tendency for teachers to engage in "assump- 
tive teaching" (1970, p. 29) , to take for granted that students 
possess the skills or knowledge necessary to deal with new content. 
For him, questioning techniques need to be supported by simulations 
which help students througn the processes necessary to arrive at 
the answer (Herber & Nelson, 1975) . Students are guided through a 
.stage of dependence during which they internalize the models neces- 
sary in order to be able to op)erate,, at higher v^iryitical levels in 
their reading. v r. 



Content Approaches 

Many texts and articles in secondary reading now take the 
position that skills and processes needed in various subject matter 
areas are diverse enough to need special treatment and development. 
Dimensions such as the typical organizational patterns of the mate- 
rial, the* density or number of new concepts, the load of new vocab- 
ulary items and the suggested speed all differ from subject to sub- 
ject. Thomas and Robinson ( 1972), Aukerman ( 1972), Robinson . (1975), 
Karlin (1972), and Dechaht (1973) devote sections or chapters to 
specialized subject areas. Thomas and Robinson and Aukerman offer 
the most detailed lesson plans. IRA monographs ha ve been devoted 
to the special problems of reading J-n areas such as social studies 
(Preston, 1969) and science (Thelen, 1976). 

Concentration on reading lessons for special subject areas 
certainly obviates the problem of transfer. This seems a sinqular 
improvement over the typical secondary model where the teachers of 
English are charged as repositories of all reading skills instruc- 
tion which is then expected to generalize to* other classes. The 
model of the reading process implied here appears to be a multi- 
factor* one I t is assumed that rather than a global construct,, 
reading comprehension consists of multiple separable subskills 
which need to be learned. Whatever the ultimate vali^dity of this 
model, like the" others it lacks support from theoretical or data 
based studies. > 

Co gnitive Processing A ppro^^he^ 

Some new approaches to reading comprehension have veered 
away from classifying every more specific subskills to examination 
of underlying processes (Gerhard, 1975; Henry ^ 1974). Highly in- 
fluenced- by* Piaget ' s thinking, these methods hypothesize funda- 
mental thinking >operations which are assumed to be a basic compo- 
nent in dealing with paragraphs or larger units in reading. 
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Henry v i ewfi reading as ''the use of the modes of analysis 
and synthesis within the medium of written or printed Innqiingci" 
(p. Analysis is the process by which the relations within a 

single work are deduced. The students then synthesizes these re~ 
lations to form a hypothesis or concept about, the work. Concept 
development includes two steps: "(D the^iscrovery of relation and 
(2) the invention of structure'* (p. 10), 

To help students synthesize: to develop concejits, there 
must l)e the activation and integration of four logical operations: 
joining, excluding, selecting, and implying (p. 25). Althrjugh 
Heiiry's discussion and examples center on literature, the method is. 
applicable to many content areas. „ Social studies;, sciences, fine 
and indus t r ia 1 arts are replete wi th oppor tun ities for the joining 
an<l^oxc lud ing operations he suggests. 

Henry has cri ticized the teaching of li terature for its 
concentration almost totally on the analytic phase. He holds that 

the "good discussion" of the English class lacks the co gni t i ve 

structure which he views as essential. He is also critical of. the 
multiple skills approach since he views this as preventing the 
student from discovering his own set of relations. 

Concept Develppment, a la Henry, does present a definite 
structure of operations. Students are' guided through a reading 
algorithm consisting of the elements of joining and disqarding to 
form a created condition (the concept) then "drawing an impjication 
from the created condition" (p. 19).' At this point, a concept that 
has been established is tested both by checking it for validity 
against the passage from which it was drawn and extrapolating it 
into the area of the student's experience. 

If a Ilerlier's instructional frame tends to look like a com- 
plex multiple choice test sheet, a Heriry Concept Development exer- 
cise resembles a Vt?nn diagram. Appendix D shows a Concept Pevelop- 
ment exercise for two poems: Housman's **To an Athlete, Dying 
Young" and Robinson's " Richard Cory While; the instructional 
frame model leads stijdents toward the teacher's preconceived goal 
through a variety of inferential steps, the concept development ex- 
ercise, although structured in approach, is more open in conclu- 
sions. The top part of the exercise takes the students through "To 
an Athlete, Hying Young" in a concept doveloi)inent paradigm involv- 
ing the four steps suggested by Henry.., At the completion, students 
would have developed, with teachec guidance, their own crons true ted 
concept of what Housman was saying about fame and would have check- 
ed this idea Ijack against the poem and against their own. informa- 
tion from experience. These last ste[>s are h igh 1 y 'remi n iscen t of 
H loom's Kva lua t ion-- j udgment in terms of internal ovidi.^nce and ex- 
ternal criteria (nioom & Krathwohl, 1956). The set diagram sug- 
gests a direction in wh.ich discur^sion might go to synlhesi7.e or re- 
late Housman 's poem to "Richard Cory." Each circle represents one 
poo4a: the sniall letter shows the elements distinct to each. The 
X a-t^a indicates overlap: shared ideas, views, thomcr.. After an- 
alyzing each work separately, students would be led tiirough oxer-. 
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cises in which they worked at discovorincj the commonalities. 

Gerhard (19 75) has presented another cognitive process iricj 
approach. His met^hod is both more r»bructiirod and more rnduclion- 

iscic than is nc-nry'r;. Gcrhartl viov's conip!:*?!i«^n? i«^n ^'^^dnr* i |i l o 

^^^|.^gQj-[2,^pg^ His work prosonts a somewhat movo 
closed system in process . II o does , however , i nclude do I; a i led siiq- 
cjestions for essay wri tincj as well as rnadincj, and provider." an ex- 
panding structure wliich . would seem to nncouraqe shudon ts toward 
fuller expre^ssion in their writing. Poth Gerhard's work and tliat 
of Henry provide rich suggestions for classroom developn\ent . 

Cogni t i ve process ing approaches fa 1 1 in linn wi th a read- 
ing t radi t ion ini tia ted by Thornd ike in his R eading a s Reaso ning 
(1917) and most recently, vigorously upheld hy Stauffer (JOVi) . 
1 1 appears a heal thy trend tha t the minutiae and speci f ici ty of be- 
havioral modols are o f f se t by th is cogn i t i ve trend . 



Selecting an Approac h 

Obviously, the decision as to which route or combination 
of features to J=el.ect in developing secondary reading programs is 
a matter For staff and administration of individual schools t6 de- 
cide. The reading field itself has left far beliind the. question of 
whether secondary reading instruction ought to take place. It is 
essential as long as schools feel a commitment to guiding advanced 
learning and developing thinking skills. 

Clearly program choice should be heavily * influenced by the 
learning characteristics of a particular school population. Yet, 
the question of which approach [is most useful for which groups of 
students remains an . unexplored ilandscape. Close cooperation bh-r 
tween school and uni versi ty staffs where research projects migh t be 
jointly designed and implemented might present a beginning to the 
exploration of these urgen t ques t ions . y 

; ' ■ y. ' ■ 
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THE Wi SCONS 



M OUTLINE OF READING SKILLS/ 
DESIGN FOR READING SKILL DEVELOPMENT 



COMPREHENSION 



Level G 



Determines sequence': multiple explicit relationships 

Objective The child determines the order of events in 
oaragfaphs wi tli^ mul tiple expl ici l"i?ec]ue'nt la 1 relation- 
s^.Lps . ■ . " ■ _^ 



Uses 'logical reasoning 
a. Reasons deductively^ 



:i f ies 



Objective: The cli i Id ident i f ies_|the correct con- 
-p;-" elusion to syllogism wihh one' ma jor and one minor 

promise ernbodd.od in context. 

b. Reasons ^.inducti vol y ^ ' - ' ' 

Objective: ; The child^ infe^rs a general principle 
from a selection in which specif ic pieces of infor- 
mation supporting that general principle are given. 

Uses context clubs: obscure meanings of familiar words 
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Objective": The cliild determines thei obscure moaning 
of a f ami liar word in con t ex t tjy us i n^a the con text ua i 
devices of cause and effect, d ireqt, descr ipt ion , and 
contrast . 



"APPEND I . . 

INSTRUCTIONAL FRAME FOR WORD PROBLEMS 
FROM RABINOV^TZ/ 1975 

Finding What Is Missing 

In each of tha following questions; ^one necessary fact has Ijeon 
* 1 e f-t— OU4: WhcTt fact would you have to know to answer the question 

1. A man bought. 4 shirts. How much did he pay for them? 

2. If Charles saves $2 per wee^k, how many weeks will it Lake him 
to save enough money to buy a portable radio? 

3.. If yon bought a bat and 2 bal^s for a total of $8, what did 

you pay for . the bat? ^ " ' ■' , 

<• 

4. - Wallace bought a bag of potatoes " for 3 . How much did he pay 
■/ for ci pound of potatoes? 

5. Sarah jiaid $3 for butter. What was .the cost of a pound of 
butter? ' 

f> . At $23 per ton t what is the'cost of a load of coal.? 

7. Kd spent 3 minutes rec'^ding a page in a book. liow many wofds 
can Kd road in one minute? 

8. If you bay ^ ties, how much ohange sliould you receive from a 
$10 bil 1? . .. 

9. Saul can drive his small car 35 miles using, only one gallon of 
gas. lie took a long ti ip by automobile.; How many gallons of 
gasoline did. he use? .. ■ ■ ^ . ^ 

JO. Mark bought a television set costing $14b.. Me made a dow n 
payment of $45 and paid the rest 'in equa I- week I y payments. 
lTov7"many pay men ts d i d he ^have to make? 

. ' -5 

11. Charlie si)Gnt $ri.00 foe a few shirts. How much did he spend 
on eacli sh i 1 1? _ . . 

12. Jane went 3 miles in 25 mi nut.QS.. ■ . HoW 1 bhg (1 id i t l.alifo lier to 
get to her graru^ntoLhor' s house? 
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13. 'Shelly'TTie t 5 of her friends and they all decided to qo to tlie 
movies. How much did it cost thcni altoqether? 

■ Finding What is Unnecessary 

In each of the ^following problems, there 'is one more fact than is 
necessary for solVinq the problem. State the unnecessary fact and 
then solie the problem. 

1. How many boxes are needed to package 100 pounds of rice, that 
sells for 23^ per pound if each .box is to contain 2 pounds of 
rice? 

2. Mr» xSimpson made a trip of 180 miles/ His car needs 1 gallon ■ 
of gasoline to travel 12.miJ^s, How many gallons of gasoline 
that costs 32^ per gallon did he use? ^ / 

3. A salesman received a .weekly salary of $75, In addition, he 
gets $2 extra for eacll artiicle he sells. How much extra did 
he receive ifhesold37articles? 

r 

4. ' Alan needs 4 feet- of lumber to make a shelf for his bookcases. 

How many she^lves ban he mak*G from a piece of lumber that is 
13 feet long and cos ts 3 4 cents per foot? 

5,,; How nxuch change should Ajine recejlve fropi a $10 bill if she 

. bough,t 6 pairs of stockings at $1 per pa'ir and 3 handkei^chle Fs 
for .which she paid $3? 

.6. Find the cost of 4 tires, each weighing. 21 pounds, if the cost 
of one tire^ is$27, ^ 

7. Find the cost^of 3 tablecloths, each 100 inches, long-,^ if one 
tablecloth costs $^8, 

8. / Jane's mother has 6 children. How many g irls will sh^^iave if 

she just had* 2 twin girls and these girls have 5 older s>isters? 
. . ^- . 

9. Joe bought a blue sweater on sale for $0,00 cheaper than the 
original price of $255,00, He saw the same sweater in anotheV 
storo for $29. 00, How mijjch did he pay for the sweater? 



./APPENDIX C 
TO AN ''"ATHLETE DYING YOUNG 



The' time you won your town the race 

•We chaired you through the ma rket -place ; 
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Man and boy stood cheering by, \ 
And liome we brought you shoulder-h|^cjh . 

Today, the road all runners come, \ 
Shoulder-hicjh we bring you home, 1 
' And set yon at your tlireshold down. 
Townsman of a stiller town. 

Smart lad, to slip betirnqs away 

From fields wlier-e glory does not stay, . 

And early though the laurel grows 

lb withers c|uick.sr than tlie rose. 

Eyes the shady niglit has shut 

Cannot see the record cut, 

And silence sounds no worse than cheers 

•Af t-e^r ^trarvtli -hai>. xStopped jthe ea.rS : 

Now you will not swell the rout 

Of lads tliat wore their honors out. 

Runners whom renown outran 

y^d the name died before the man. 

So set, before its echoes fade. 
The fleet foot on tlie sill of shade. 
And liold to the low lintel up 
'The still-defended cha Idenge-cup . 

And round that ear ly- la\i reled head 

V-Zill flock to gaze tlie strengthless dead. 

And find unwithered on its curls 

The garland' briefer than a girl's. 



A. E . Ilousman 
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Mis tr net ional Kra"^^' '^^ Athlete Dyincj Yojuic^ 

Below are a list of phrases or sentences from the pofjm, each 
lowed by 2 blanks. Reread the poem carefully, then mark the first 
blank witl? an ^ ' ^ refers to life, D if it refers to doatli. If 
you think* Wither choice is appropriate, use a zero (0). .lutlge 
whether eaclnof-the phrases suggests a positive or negative '-»[;ti- 
tude of . I ife^br (loath. If you feel it is positive, put £ m the 
second blank, i f ^»ega 1 1 ve , N. If you feel that the attitude in 
this instance is neutral, use 0. 

Looking at the total picture, what conclusion can yon draw aho\it 
'the\poet's attitude toward the death of the athlete? 

Add Up your totals in the four categories to support this conclu- 
sion, placing the totals in ^le boxes marked, I,P, LiJ , DP. and 1>N . 

Find another plirase from the \oem not used in this .-xerciso which 
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supports your conclusion. 

Be ready to defend each of your choicos nlonq the w«iy as well «is 
the final conclusion. 

1. the name died before tho man 

2. townsman of a stiller town ^ 

3. the s til l\dG fended challenge cup _ ^ 

4. silence sounds no worse than cheers 

5 . smart lad to slip betimes away 

6. '.we chaired you through thn markot-placo _ _ 

7. runners whom renown outfan 

8. set . . . the fleet foot on . thn sill of shade 

9. and find unwithered on its curls that garland 

10. eyes the shady night has shut/cannot see the rncord cut 

11. man and boy stood cheering by 

" ■ ' --r-frP- LM DP DN I>0 DO 



Housman's point of view on the athloto is j 

• I 

Another, phrase or sentence from the poem which supports my point 
of view is . 



because 
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APPENDIX D 
RICHARD CORY* 



Wtionever Richard Cory went down town, 

jWe people on the pavement looked at him: 
Hd| was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Iciean favored , and imperially slim. 

Ahk he was always quAetlyva 

And lie was always human when ho talked; 
But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 

"Good morning," and he glittered when he walked. 

And ho was ricl»--yes, richer than a king — 
And admirably schooled in every; grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place. 

So on we worked, and waited for the light, ' 

And went without the meat, and cursed the broad; 

And Richard Cory, one calm sunuiier night. 

Wont home and put a bullet through his head. 



*Richard Cory: From th e Children of tho Night , 1897, by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. 



Conce pt Development Exercise for Ric hard Co^y. 
~ and To a n A thlete, Dying Young 




portions of tho ciVcles which do not overlap t^^presont themes, 
values and ideas which are not shared by the two poon,s , T.ie x aroa 
represonts commonalities. The f6\lowing are sets of ^,uos t ions de- 
signed for the first part of this three-part exorcise: v^analyzing 
"To an Athlete Dying Young." . \^ 
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Analysis: To nn At hJctc , n yincj Younej 



( 1 ) Joining 

Notice how the poet makns a contimious set; or ct>mpa r i ^;nns 
twGon what happened to the athlete In life and after deatfi and 
between this athlete who died younq and those who surviv(^. 
Find and examine some o f these coinpar isotis . Why does he niakc^ 
the two home-comincj inciflcnts so close in every detail? Is 
-there: triumph in -only one or- both? - Conpar<^ - tlv two " townri, "- - . . : 

What incidents does Uousman predict typically liappcninq in t he , 
life of an athlete who does not die youncj? What kind of coni- 
parlson does he use in the last two lines of stanza fr5? 

(2) Implying 

What is Uousman implying here? Is the athlete's death a 
tragedy or in some way a triumph? Explain. 

( 3 ) Predicting 

What kind of feeling would Uousman probably have about fame in 
other areas: politics, music, scholarly research? What might 
he predict for the high school student government president or 
the captain of the football team? Do you agree? 

(4) Interpreting: Inte rnal 

Check back to validate your conclusions from the poem. After 
re-reading, report on wliethcr your original opinion .is shifted, 
altered, or largely unchanged. 

( 5 ) Interpreting: External 

Have you ever known of a famous athlete who was killed at an 
early age? What were your reaction and those of your friends? 
Did you share flousman's pessimism or wore your feelings very 
different? Do you know of anyone famous who suddenly dropped 
out of sight? Tliink of Olympic medal winners, rock star sing- 
ers, presidenMal contenders. In your exfier i-'^nce , is 
Mousman's point of view valid? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS FOR 
GOLDSM.ITH-MEILMAN WORKSHOP 

Socj iiential Levels of R eading Skil 1 s - - 
P re-KTndergar ten-Grade "1 2 

Bureau of Curriculum Development: 
Board of Education' of the City of. 

New: York- r..- 



Developing Word Power 

Kxpaiiding Oral Vocahu3ary 
Building a Rcaciing VocabuJary 

Acquiring Sight Vocab^ilary 

Using Plionic' Analysis 

Us i ng S t r net lira 1 Ana lys is ^ 

Getting and Interpreting Meaning 
Getting the Main Thought 
' rinding the Relating Detai||^^ 
Determining Sequence 

Drawi ng Inferences *• 

Critical Reading . 

Distinguishing Between Fact and Opinif)n 
Using Logical Reasoning to Recognize SaJes and 
PropagantJa Techniques 

Developing Work-Study Skills 

Following Directions ^ . 

l.t^cating I n format i c3n 

Using Graphic Representations (maps, glob(?s, cliarts, 
diagrams) 

Mastering tlie Mechanics of Silent and Oral Reading 



WF.iiK AND NOW WIIF.El. 

Write the. four skills which you consider most important 
in the -sections of the Here and Now Wheel. Then tV^cide 
wliicl; you con? i<lcr_ to have the most , relevance for ycnir 
studer>ts. He ready to defend your choice. 
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TEXT SAMPLE //I 



POLLUTION: THE POT^^ONINH OF OUR flNVT R()NMl%N'r 

During one week in Augu.s t 197 0 , t ho fo 1 1 tiw i nq l li i nqs; li.\p- 
penod around the world; 

J ,^,_Yojr.yQ^^^^ sjnog . was - so thick l.ho t-,chi U]ron. -pIo v .. ~- 

in a schoolyard had trouble breathi.nq and bocjan to faint. 
During the week, more than 8,000 people wont to tioiipita ly 
for treatment of sore eyes and throats. 

People in Sydney, Aus tra 1 i a , had to breathe air that smelled 
like, rotten eggs. They could not use the boaclirs bccauso thc» 
waves washed oily wastes onto the sand. An oil compnny war. 
blamed for polluting tht? air and water with hydrogen suiphido , 
a poisonous * chemical . / 

In the United States, polluted air huivj over ea'stern citjes; 
from Boston to Atlanta. When it rained, soot .dripped out of 
the air onto people's clothoG, ha.r, and skin: 

These examples show that pollution, hhe poisoning of the on^ 
vironment, is a worldwide problem. Most major pcllut i on, problems 
begin in industrial countries, but they affect ♦-iie wliole world. 
Chemicals and poisonous wastes of all kinds arc -dumped into lakes 
and rivers. The'^e poisons find their way to the oceanfj. Winds nlow 
polluted air over thousanJs of miles of land and water. Pollutants, 
or impurities, in the air fall to earth with the rain. They, too, 
drain into the oceans.. Why does man poison his land, air, and wa- 
ter? Why is pollution a major problem in our time? What can be 
done about it? . ^ 

T e c h r loloqy , Urbanization, and Pollution 

Advanced technology has greatly increased the rate at whicti 
man is polluting his environment. Should wc , then, g-vc up the 
benefits of science and technology? Can wo do this? 

Many technological advances now seem like necessi':ies to 
people in the developed countries. They expect industries Lc ex- 
pand. Their economv is based on machines, specialization, and ener- 
gy f.-om furls. They continue to take minerals from the earth and 
lumb.-r fro:-n the forests. They expect food crops enriched by ferti- 
iizer.s, and protected against pests by. i nseccicides . 

Urbanization and a risi rf^j growth ra te in popula^.ior. bobh 
contributr. to tho pollution problem. v;hen many F^^ople are crowded 
together, they produce much waste. .The amount of sewage, garbage, 
and smoke incieases as the oi'.y grows. -.Eventually, tho air, -the 
waterrcmd the soil become poisoMous; the ecolocrical balance may be 
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upset. ^ The poisnninM is increased by factories that pour out .smoke 
and chemical wnste. 11 is increaseil by smoke from power pKints and 
incinerators, and l)y the fumen of hundreds of tliO)ur.ands of automo- 
bi les. 

Most big titis are troubleil by. Severn I kincLs of pollution 
problems . The most serious of thcise ate the prolyl ems of air and 
water pol lut ion . 



A dap t d d j'vom "i :hi til at uj,:r, vj' ouv Ti m, ? ; TerMno I og[} : ' ('t 'otitir. cr> (ttul Pi v>/ > I <m-A . " 
r>oo i .1 1 *'V; Lcnrt':^ iittij'f of tfu' tlduat^t it'nrj / lie it r? ( i/'< ?/j Counc i I of A m. n'i . 'a , lif'/H, / »p . 

» * * 



TEXT SAMPLES //2 



. ' CMOTIONAL GROWT-j 

The Fimotion o 1 ly _Milli»re ^ '!g^^5L'}^ ^ ' Y i' nmatur e , 



Ar<i considerate otliers 

•'Acce p t. p 3 e a s (i res q r a ce f u 1 1 y a nd 
en )oy siiMrinci thoin with others 

Channel emi^tional drives into 
cons t rue t ive activity 



AccG[)t disappointments atui re- 
vornes with couratie And com- 
, por.ure 

Are confident of success and are 
willinij to work for it and t(j 
wa i t 

Adjust to otlijir pef)ple and create 
a relaxed "and {)lea«ant social 
a tmosphe re 



selfish and, sel f -centered , 

vvith little consideration 

for others 
Constantly seek pleasures 

without regard for others 
Vield quickly to emotions in 

such explosive behavior as 

cryincj spells , depression, 

pouting, and temper tantrums 
Become angry or depressed in 

the face of disaf)po i n tment s 

and reverses 
Are impa ti c-nt for sticcess and 

often unwilling lo work ifor 

it 

Fail to adjust to other people 
and create a tens(? and un- 
pleasant r.oci a 1 a tm<jspliere 



L(we--the ba_s!a, of Jiappines^s. Suppose someone asked yon 
what theTT^rTriBvo meant to yoii. You would probai)ly iiave several 
answers I.ove Ts one ok the luor.t abused words in our laiujuage. 
say that you " love you/ mo ther . " In the next breath, yoti may say 
that you "love ice nnfam." Or you might say that you have "fall^- 
i n Jove . " 
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No matter how you use the word,- you always nssocinho lovo 
with pleasure. There are.; however, many kinds and degree?; of. love 
associated with various extremal conditions nnd situations. 

Self-love. Of all forms of lovo, s e 1 C-lovo in mont basic 
and is experienced at the earliest aqo, Thfn Jove is entirely soj f- 
centered and 'relates directly to :he feeling of socun^.y and well- 
being. Thus, this form of love is closely reUifed- to the mfitinct. • 
of self-preservation. 



The baby is the center of his small world. Me soon learns 
to love those. who care for him and make him comfortable. As the 
child matures-, he develops a capacity for other forms of love, 
self-love remains as a foundation for: se 1 f -respect , ambi t ion and 
personal satisfaction. It is undesirable in an ^ ^^^^^^^ 

remains the dominant form of love in the behavior pattern A com 
pletely sel f-centeied person whose love is limited to himself is 
childish. 

Give-and-tak e love . As intelligence and the capaci ty for 
rea^onini~ become more and more controlling i n f luences , another ex- 
press?on^of love develops. We often refer to love at this level a. 
give-and-take love . 

Thus, give-and-take love is reciprocal; that is, giving in 
order to reb4ive. You see give-and-take love at a sharing table ir, • 
a kindergarten in which the^hildren share experiences, vn O^ft ex- 
chanqe" or when a husband surprises his wife with an unexpected 
present' to delight her and, in turn,, to in"-f^^" ^"^^ ' ^ ' 

While give-and-take love may seem out-going and unselfish, it is 
basically self-centered. 

Romantic love. With the onset of ' '"^^urity , physio- 

Idaical and chemicai ~changes in the body are accompani ed 

erful drive, and a tremendous influence on behavior- ^^^l^^.^,'' -,^ 

hand con tr6T^ led by reason and intelligenco, romantic love can bo a 
powerful motivating force toward a happy marriage and a wholesome 
family life. 

Mature love. Mature love, ir, a blend of all forms °f 

society . 

The emo Clonal ly mature person has learned that he must have 
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enough self-love to enjoy self- respect and personal sn Li s f act i on . 
He works out his relationships with others on the q ive-and-take 
level. Dy so doiny, he assumes respons ibil i ty for the ricjhtn aiid 
feelings of all. 

Altr uis t Ic love . ideally, there is a staqo of love whicli 
goes beyond the stages we hnve diBciisyed. We refer to lliis type of 
love altru isti c love . It is not as clearly def incd <ia are oLiier 
type's of love. It may bo merely other stages of love carried to the 
kigh.es t..i*iveX. and .iuot.i.va.ted. by . high ideal s~ and- ded i ca Lion -Vo -himian-^- 
ity. Altruistic love is not entirely selfless as there is self- 
satisfaction i.n serving others, even is no material reward is ob- 
tained. People who feel.this love devote much of their lives to 
serving humanity. Ycu niay find them working in hospitals without 
compensation, doing social work, or^servirjq as missionaries. Into 
this category we mi ght also place , the ph i ian thropi s t who makes 
anonymous gifts to projects aimed for the improvement of mankind.* 



t'vom Otto, 'f, v., fidliunn, C. J., f» Taihcv, tJ. K. M odern Health. Nr.o York: 
Unit, iiimihm't WitvAton, IV'/J, pp. 



TEXT SAMPLE ^1 



WAVES 

Have you ever seen an ocean wave? Sound energy travels in 
waves. But sound waves cannot be seen- To understand wave mo\ion^'*. 
it is helpful to consi der waves wb ioh you can - see ;a»^ 'water , AM^ciny 
of the princir^lf^s you learn from these waves will also be tru'eTor 
sound waves . These principles can . j 1 so be appl ied to the study Vbf 
1 i gh t one rgy i u Chap tor I 2 . ' ' 

When a rock i s thr<iwn i n to the mi (Idle o f a ca 1 in p<ind , a 
water wave f.*; produced. Tlie wave t.i'avels outward, forming a circle 
from the point wljoro the? rock hit. This wave may be followed by 
observijjg floating objects in its path which move U[) and down as the 
wpve passes. Dbjects close to the origin of the wave aio pushed up 
and down more energetically than tliose farther out. (Figure 11-6.) 
Tlie kinetic energy of the moving rock is changed into kincitic energy 
away from the center of impact. Waves carry, energy from ()nf^ place 
to another. As a wave travels outward from the center (if impact, 
ita up and down motion decreases gradually. Its motion will even- 
tually decrease and disapjiear. 

A water wave consists of a hill and a valley,. (I-'igurc 11-7. 
The hill i Ji called the crosJL. The valley is called tin; I rf^ligb 
(trawf). The <!i5;l.inco from the ere.st of one wave to Mh; crest of 
the next wave is tlie. wa ve 1 enrj^th . If a large, heavy i (u:k is thrown 



into a pond, it will roioano a qmat dral of r.uctny, •'ind tho wavo- 
length will be largo. Tliis wavolenqlli will be inuc^h titealor than 
the wavelength procUiCf^d by a tiny pnbl>le. 



r 




Figure 11-7. Particies of a wave move uv nr down 
from thoir midpoint position. 



C The height of the crests and the depth of the troughs are 
also Wcat'-r ■ fnr waves produced by a large rock. We call tiie height 
of a w\ve crest, or the ddpth of a trough, the amplit ude (am pllh- 
tood) of a wave. Amplitude is the. vertical distance through wb^ch * 
the particles of a wave mo\7e . ' ".(I^iqurp ^ -7^ ^ 

Two kinds of waves are transverse -; and compr essiona 1 . 'U'ho ; 
wave produced on a pond is a transverse wave. :Tn a transvT3jrso • . 
(tranz-vurs) wave,, a substance vibrates at a right: angle to thT? 
direction in which the wave is traveling. Matter vibrates in ;in up 
and down motion as the wave travels forward. . Mght, heat, and la- 
dio waves are transverse waves. - 

Experiment . transverse, wave may be obsorved with a 

piece of rope. Attach. the rope at one end. Snap the free end 
of the rope quicklyS Do you see the wave that moves along the 
rope? The wave travels along the rope, away from its origjn. 
Each part of the rope moves up and down. This up and down move- 
ment is at a right angle to the path of the wave. (Figure 11-S.) 



Figure 11-B. .When the rope 
is snapped with greater 
"force, the additiona I ki- 
netic energy produces higher 
rrests and deeper troughs. 



Pnlli of wove 



From Hcimer, C. //. , ^ Neat, C. D. rr^rmnr^if Colwdmc, Ohio: 
Omvleo K,- Merrill, Inr'. , lOeC. 
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